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POETRY. 


ITALIAN NIGHT AND MORN. 
BY LOKD BYRON. 


Thesky is changed! and such a change! Oh night 
And storm and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yetlovely in your strength, as is the light 

Ofa dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 


And this is in the night; most glorious night! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 

A portion of the tempest, and of thee 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again ’tis black,—and now the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 


Sky, mountains, rivers, winds, like lightnings! ye! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder. and a soul 
To makes these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchfal; the far roll 

Of your departing voices is the knull 

Of what in me is sleepless,—if I rest. 

But where of ye, oh tempest! isthe goal? 
Are ye like those within the human breast? > 
Or do ye find at length, like eagles, some highite ? 


Could Iembody and unbosom now 
That which is most within;—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw t 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, | 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, | 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe—into one word, 
And that one word were Lightning, 1 would speak; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, gs 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it asa 
sword. 


The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 
With breath all incense,and with check all bibom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 

And living as if earth contained no tomb,— 

And glowing into day; we may resume 

The march of our existence; and thus I, 

Still on thy shores, fair Leman! may find room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by ; 
Muchthat may give us pause, if pondered fittingly. 


TALES. 


(From the Religious Souvenir, for 1834.) 


THE INTEMPERATE. 

“Come along,” said James Harwood to his wife, 
who, burdened with two children, followed in his 
steps. Her heart was full, and she made no reply. 

**Well, be sullen if you choose, but make haste 
you shall, orl will leave you behind inthe woods. 

Then, as if vexed because his ill humor willed to 
irritate its object, he added in a higher tone— 

“*Put down that boy. Have not I told you twenty 
times, that you could get along faster if vou had but 
one to carry? He can walk as well as 1 can. 

*-He is sick,” said his mother; feel how his head 
throbs. Pray take him in your arms”? 

**1 tell you, Jane Harwood, once tor all, that you 
are spoiling the child by your foolishness. He is no 
more sick than lam. You are only trying to make 
him lazy. Get down I tell you, and walk,” addres- 
< the languid boy. 

e would have proceeded to enforce obedience, 
but the report of a gun arrested his attention. He 
entered a thicket, to discover whence it proceedec, 
and the weary and sad heartened mother sat down 
upon the grass. Bitter were her reflections during 
that interval of rest among the wilds of Ohio. ‘The 

leasant New England village from which she had 
Just emigrated, aad the peaceful home of her birth, 
rose up to her view—where, but a few years before 
she had given her hand to one whose unkindness 
now strewed it with thorns, By constant and en- 
dearing attentions, he had won her youthful love, 
and the two first years of their union promised hap- 
piness.—Both were industrious and affectionate, and 
the smiles of their infant in his evening sporis or 
slumbers, more than repaid the labours of the day. 
_ Buta change became visible. The husband grew 
Inattentive to his business, and indifferent to his fire- 
side, He permitted debts to accumulate, in spite of 
the economy of his wife, and became morose and 
offended at her remonstrances. She strove to hide, 
even from her own heart, the vice that was gaining 
the ascendancy over him, and redoubled her exer- 
tions to render his home agreeable. But too fre- 
quently her efforts were of no avail, or contemptu- 


perienced. She blamed herself for these feelings, 


|sold. The object of this traffic could not be doubt- 


fricnd (0 prétect.b 


'{ tution had been feeble from his infadcy, became so 


and the birth of a second infant, convinced her that 
neither in sorrow nor in sickness could she expect 
sympathy from him, to whom she had given her 
heart, in the simple faith of confiding affection.— 
They became miserably poor, and the cause was evi- 
dent to every observer. In this distress a letter was 
received from a brother, who had been for several 
years a resident in Ohio, mentioning that he was in- 
duced toremove further westward, and offering them 
the ase of a tenement which his family would leave 
vacant, anda small portion of cleared land, until 
they might be able to become purehasers, 

Poor Jane listened to this pronosal with gratitude. 
She thought she saw in it the salvation of her hus- 
band. She believed that if he were divided from his 
intemperate companions, he would return to his 
early habits of industry and virtue. The,trial of leav- 
ing native and endeared scenes, from which she 
would once have shrunk, seemed as nothing in com- 
parison with the prospect of his reformation and re- 
turning happiness. Yet, when all their few effects 
were converted into the wagon and horse which were 


ble necessaries which were to sustain them on their 
way thither; when she took leave of her brother and 


with the friends whem she had loved from her ecra- 
dle, and remembered that it might be for the las 
time; and when the hills that encireled her native 
village faded into the faint, blue outline of the:hori- 
zon, there came over her such a desolation of spirit, 
such a foreboding evil, as she had never before ex- 


and repressed their indulgence. 

The journey was slow and toilsome. The au- 
tumnal rains and the state of the roads were against 
them. The few utensils and comforts which they 
carried with them were gradually abstracted and , 


ed. The effects were but too visible in his conduct. 
She reasoned,—she endeavoured to persuade him to 
a different course. But anger was the only result.) 
When he was notetoo far stupified togeomprehend 

her remarks, deportment w&é 

bearing and arbitrary. ,He felt that she“had po 
er from insolence, and was entire~ 
ly in his own power; and she was compelled to re- 
ulize that it was a power without generosity, and 
that there is no tyranny so perfect as that of a capri- 
cious and an alienated husband. 

As they approached the close of their distressing 
journey, the roads became worse, and theirhorse ut- 
terly tailed. He had been but scantily provided for, 
as the intemperance of his owner had taxed and im- 
poverished every thing for its own support. Jane 
wept as she looked on the dying animal, and remem- 
bered his laborious and ill repaid services. 

‘What shall { do with the brute,” exclaimed his 
master, ‘She has died in such an out-of-the-way 
place, that I cannot even find one to buy his skin.” 

Under the shelter of their miserably broken wa- 
gon, they passed another night, and early in the 
morning pursued their way on foot. Of their slen- 
der stores, a few morsels of bread were all that re- 
mained. ButJameshad about his person a bottle, 
which he no longer made a secret of using. At ev- 
ery application of it to his lips, his temper seemed 
to acquire new violence. They were within a tew 
miles of the termination of their journey, and their 
directions had been very clear and precise. But his 
mind became so bewildered and perverse, that he 
persisted in choosing by-paths of underwood and 
tangled weeds, under the pretence of seeking a short- 
erroute. This increased and prolonged their ta- 
tigue; but no entrea y of his wearied wite was regar- 
ded. The little boy of four years old whose cousti- 


feverish and distressed, as to be unable to proceed. 
The mother, after in vain soliciting aid and compas- 
sion from her husband, took him in her arms, while 
the youngest, whom she had previously carried, and 
who was unable to walk, clung to her shoulders. — 
Thus burdened, her progress was tedious and pain- 
ful. Still she was enabled to go on: for the strength 
that nerves a mother’s arm, toiling for her sick child, 
is from God. She even endeavored to press on more 
rapidly than usual, fearing that if she fell behind, 
her husband would tear the sufferer from her arms, 
in some paroxysm of his savage intemperance. 
Their road during the day, though approaching 
the small settlement where they were to reside, lay 
through a solitary part of the country. The children 
were faintand hongry; and as the exhausted mother 
Sat upon the grass, trying to nurse her infant, she 
drew from her bosom the last piece of bread, and 
held it to the parched lips of the feeble child. But 
he turned away his head, and with a seareely audi- 
ble moan, asked for water. Feelingly might she 
sympathize in the distress of the poor outcast from 
the tent of Abraham, who laid her famishing son 
among the shrubs, and sat down a good way off say- 
ing, *‘Let me rot see the death of the child.” But 


ously rejected. The death of her beloved mother, 


this Christian mother, was not in the desert, nor in 


sisters, with their households; when she shook hands |* 


ow and then on a farmer’s table. 


ingly 


despair.—She looked upward to Him, who is the re- 
fuge of the forsaken and the comforter of those whose 
"spirits are cast down. 

The sun was drawing towards the west, as the 
voice of James Harwood was heard issuing from the 
forest, attended by another man with a gun, and 
some birds at his girdle. 

‘‘Wife, will you get up now, and come along?— 
We are not a mile from home. Here is John Wil- 
liams, whe went from our part of the country, and 
says he is our next door neighbour.” 

Jane received this hearty welcome with a thank- 
ful spirit, and rose to accompany them. The kind 
neighbor took the sick boy in his arms, saying— 

“Harwood, take the baby from your wife; we dot 
not let our women bear all the burdens here in 
Ohio.” 

James was ashamed to refuse, and reached his 
hands towards the child. Bat accustomed to neglect 
or unkindness, it hid its face, crying in the mater- 
nal bosom. 


**You see how it is. She makes the children so 


to convey them to a far land, and the seantan@ hum- | eross, that I never have any comfort of them. She 


chooses to carry them herself, and always will have 
her own way in every thing.” 
**You have come toa new settled,country, friends,” 
said John Williams; ‘‘but it isa good country to 
geta living in. Crops of corn and wheat are such 
$ you never saw in New England. Our cattle live 
in clover, and the cows give us cream instead of 
milk. There is plenty of game to employ our lei- 
ure, and venison and wild turkey do not come amiss 
Here is a short 
cut I can show you; though there isa fence or two to 
climb. James Harwooci I shall like to talk with you 
sbout old times and old friends down east. Why 
oe yee help your wife over the fence with her 
y! 
*‘So I would, but she is so sulky. She has not 
spoke a word to me all day. I alwayssay, let such 
folks take care of themselves till their mad fit is 
over. 


|, A cluster of log cabins now met their view through 

Opening in the forest. They were pleasantly sit- 
ted in the midst of an area of cultivated land. A 
he ‘river, surmounted by a rustic bridge of the 
trunks of trees, cast a sparkling line through the 
deep, unchanged autumnal verdure. 

**Here we live,” said their guide, ‘‘a hard-work- 
ing, contented people. ‘This is your house which 
has no smoke curling up from the chimney. It may 
not be quite so genteel as sume you have left behind 
in the old States, but it is about as good as any in the 
neighbourhood. [ll go and call my wife to welcome 
you; right glad will she be to see you, for she sets 
great store by folks from New England.” 


The inside of a log cabin, to those not habituated 
to it, presents but a cheerless aspect. The eve needs 
time to accustom itself to the rude walls and floors, 
the absence of glass windows, and doors loosely 
hung upon leathern hinges. The exhausted woman 
entered and sank down wite her babe. Their was 
no chair to receive her. In the corner of the room 
stood a rough board table, and a low frame resem- 
bling a bedstead. Other furniture there was none. 
Glad kind voices of her own sex, recalled her from 
her stupor. Three or four matrons and several 
blooming young faces, weleomed her with smiles.— 
The warmth of reception in a new colony, and the 
substantial services by which it is manifested, put to 
shame the ceremonious and heartless protessions, 
which in a more artificial state of society are digni- 
fied with the name of friendship. 


As if by magic, what had seemed almost a prison, 
assumed a different aspect, under the ministry of ac- 
live benevolence. A cheerful flame rose trom the 
ample fireplace; several chairs and a bench for the 
children appeared; a bed with comfortable cover- 
ings concealed the shapelessness of the bedstead, 
and viands to which they had long been strangers 
were heaped upon the table. An old lady held the 
sick boy tenderly in her arms, who seemed to revive 
as he saw his mother’s face brighten, and the infant, 
after a draught of fresh milk, fell into a sweet and 
profound slumber. One by one, the neighbors de- 
parted that the wearied ones might have an opportu- 
nity of repos¢, John Williams, who was the last to 
aa good by, lingered a moment as he closed the door 
and said-— 


‘¢‘Friend Harwood)\here is a fine, gentle cow feed- 
ing at your door; and for old acquaintance sake, you 
and your family are welcome to the use of her for 
the present, or antil you can make out better.” 

When they were left alone, Jane poured out her 
gratitude to her Almighty Protector in a flood of 
joyful tears. Kindness to which she had recently 
been a stranger, fell as balm of Gilead upon her 
wounded spirit. 

*s‘Husband,” she exclaimed, in the fallnes of her 
heart, ‘‘we may yet be happy.” 

He answered not, and she perceived that he heard 
not. He had thrown himself upon the bed, and in 


a deep and stupid sleep was dispelling the fumes of 
intoxication. 

This new family of emigrants, though in the midst 
of poverty, were sensible of a degree of satisfaction, 
to which they had long been strangers. The diffi- 
culty of procuring ardent spirits in this small and iso- 
lated community, promised to be the means of es- 
tablishing their peace. The mother busied herself 
in making their humble tenement neat and comfort- 
able, while her husband, as if ambitious to earn in 
anew residence, the reputation he had forfeited in 
the old, labored diligently to assist his neighbors in 
gathering In their harvest, receiving in payment such 
articles as were needed for the subsistence of his 
household, Jane continually gave thanks in her 
prayers for this great blessing; and the hape she per- 
mitted herself to indulge of his permanent reforma- 
tion, imparted unwonted cheerfulness to her brow 
and demeanor. The invalid boy seemed also to 
gether healing from his mother’s smiles; for so 
great was her power over him, since sickness had 
rendered his dependence complete, that his comfort, 
and even his countenanee, were a faithful reflection’ 
of her own. Perceiving the degree of her influence, 
she endeavored to use it, as every religious parent 
should, for his spiritual benefit. She supplicated 
that the pencil which was to write upon his soul, 
might be guided from above. She spoke to him in 
the tenderest manner of his Father in Heaven, and 
of His will respecting little children. She pointed 
out His goodness in the daily gifts that sustain life; 
in the glorious sun as it came forth rejoicing in the 
easi, in the gently falling rain, the frail plant, and 
the dews that nourish it. He loved even the storm 
and the lofty thunder, because they came from God. 
She repeated te him passages of Scripture, with 
which her memory was stored, and sang hyms, until 
she perceived that it he was in pain, he compiained 
not, if he might but hear her voice. She made him 
acquainfed with the life of the compassionate Re- 
deemer, and how he called young children to his 
arms, though the disciples forbade them. And it 
seemed as if a voice frem heaven urged her never to 
desist from cherishing this tender and deep rooted 
piety, because, dike the flower of grass, he must soon 
fade away. Yet, though it was evident that the 
seeds of disease were in his system, his health at in- 
tervals seemed to be improving, and the litie house- 
hold, partook, for a time, the blessings of tranquil- 
ity and content. 

But let none flatter himself that the dominion of 
vice is suddenly or easily broken. It may seem to 
relax its grasp, and to slumber, but the victim who 
has long worn its chain, if he would utterly escape, 
and triumph at last, must do so in the strength of 
Omnipotence. This James Harwood never sought. 
He had begun to experience that prostration of spi- 
rits which attends the abstraction of a habiual stimu- 
lant. His resolution to recover his lost character 
was not proof against this physical inconvenience.— 
He determined, at all hazards, to gratify his depra- 
ved appetite. He laid his plans deliberately, and 
with the pretext of making some arrangements about 
the wagon, which had been left broken on the road, 
departed from his home. His stay was protracted 
beyond the appointed limit, and at his return, his 
sin was written on his brow, in characters too strong 
to be mistaken. That he had also brought with him 
some hoard of intoxicating poison, to which to re- 
sort, there remained no room to douht. Day after 
day did his shrinking household witness the altera- 
tions of eauseless anger and brutal tyranny. To lay 
waste the comfort of his wife, seemed to be his pro- 
miuent object. By constant contradiction and mis- 
constraction, he strove to distress her, and then vis- 
ited her sensibilities upon her as sins. Had she been 
more obtuse by nature, or more indifferent to his 
welfare, she might with greater ease have borne the 
cross. gut her youth was nurtured in tenderness, 
and education had refined her sensibilities, both of 
pleasure and of pain. She could not forget the love 
he had once manifested for her, nor prevent the chil- 
ling contrast from filling her with anguish. She 
could not resign the hope that the being who had 
early evinced corect feelings and noble principies of 
action, might yet be won back to that virtue which 
had rendered him worthy of her affections. Still, this 
hope deferred was sickness and sorrow to the heart. 
She found tbe necessity of deriving consolation, and 
the power of endurance, wholly from above. The 
tender invitation by the mouth of a prophet, was as a 
balm to her wounded soul,—‘‘as a woman forsaken 
and gricved in spirit, and asa wife of youth, when 
thou wast refused, have I ealled thee, saith thy God.” 
So faithful was she in the discharge of the difficult 
duties thatZdevolved upon her—so careful not (o irri- 
tate her husband by reproach or gloom—that toa 
casual observer she might have appeared to be con- 
firming the doctrine of the ancient philosopher, that 
happiness is in exact proportion to virtue. Had he 
asserted that virtue is the source of all that happi- 
ness which upon ourselves, none could have 


controverted his position. But, toa woman, a wile, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


B mother, how small isthe portion of independent | 
Mappiness! 


She bas woven the tendrils of her soul | 
Each revolving year renders | 
‘They cannot waver, | 
br warp, or break, but she must tremble and bleed. | 

There was one modification of her husband’s per- | 
secution which the fullest measure of her piety could | 
not enable her to bear unmoved. ‘This was unkind- 
ness to her feeble and suffering boy. It was at first 
commenced as the surest mode of distressing her.-— 
It opened a direct avenue to her heart strings. cer 
began in perseverance seemed to end in hatred, as | 
evil habits sometimes create perverted principles. — 
The wasted and wild eyed invalid shrank from his | 
father’s glance and footstep as from the approach of 
afoe. More than once had he taken him from the 
little bed which maternal care had provided for him, 
and forced him to go forth in the cold of the winter 

orm. 
wl mean to harden him, said he. All the neigh- | 
bors know that you make such a fool of him that he | 
will never be able to get a living. For my part, I 
wish | had never been culled to the trial of supporting 
® useless boy, who pretends to be sick only that he 
may be coaxed by a silly mother.” 

On such occasions, it was in vain that the mother 
attempted to protect her child. She might neither | 
shelter him in her bosom, nor control the frantic | 
violence of the father. Harshness, and the agitation | 
of fear, deepened a disease which might else have | 
yielded. ‘Ihe timid boy, in terror of his natural 
protector, withered away like a blighted flower.— | 
It was of ao avail that friends remonstrated with the | 
unfeeling parent, or that hoary headed men warned | 
him solemnly of his sins. Intemperance had destroy- | 
ed his respect for man and his fear of God. 

Spring at length emerged from the shades of that 
heavy and bitter winter. But its smile brought no 
yladness to the declining child. Consumption fed 
upon his vitals, and his nights were restless and full 
of pain. ; 

‘*«Mother, I wish I could smell the violets that 
grew upon the green bank by our old dear home.” 

“It is too early for violets my child, But the grass 
is beautitully green around us, and the birds sing 
sweetly, as if their hearts were full of praise.” 

‘In my dreams last night | saw the clear waters 
of the brook that ran by the bottom of my little gar- 
den. 1 wish I could taste them once more. And I 
heard such music, too, as used to come from that 
white church among the trees, where every Sunday 
the happy people meet to worship God.” 

The mother saw that the hectic fever had been 
long increasing, and knew their was such an unearth- 
ly brightness in his eye, that she feared his intellect | 
wandered. She seated herself on his low bed, and 
bent over him to sooth and compose him. He lay si- 
lent for some time. 

“Do you think my father will come?” 

Dreading the agonizing agitation which in his par- 
oxysms of coughing and pain be evinced at the sound | 
of his father’s well known footstep, she answered— | 

**1 think not love. You had better try to sleep.” 

**Mother, I wish he would come. I do not teel 
afraid now. Perhaps he would let me lay my cheek 
to his once more, as be used to do when I wasa babe 
in my grandmother’s arms. I should be glad to say 
good-by to him, before I go to my Saviour.” 

Gazing intently in his face, she saw the work of 
the destroyer, in lines too plain to be mistaken, — 

My son—my dear son—suy, Lord Jesus receive 
my Spirit. 

‘*Mother,” he replied, with a sweet smile upon 
his ghastly features, ‘the is ready. I desire to go 
to him. Hold the baby to me, that I may kiss her, | 
That is all. Now sing to me, and, oh! wrap me | 
close in your arms, for L shiver with cold.” 


fround many props. 


had Jong been his sole earhly refuge. 

“Sig londer, dear mother, a little louder, I can- 
not hear you.” | 

A tremulous tone, as frm a broken harp, rose | 
above her grief, to comfort the dying child. One | 
aigh of icy breath was upon her check, as she joined 
it to his—one shudder—and all was over. She held | 
the body long in her arms, as if fondly hoping to | 
warm «and revivily it with her breath. ‘Then she 
streiched it upon its bed, and kneeling beside ut, hid 
her tace in that grief which none but mether’s feel. 
It was a deep and sacred solitude, alone with the 
dead. Nothing save the soft breathing of the sleep- 
jng babe fell upon that solemn pause. Then the si- 
Jence was broken by a wail of piercing sorrow. It 
ceased, and a voice arose, a voice of supplication, | 
for strength to endure,as ‘seeing Him who is invi- 
sible?” Fyith closed what was begun in weakness. 
It became a prayer of thanksgiving to him who bad 
released the dove-like spirit trom the prison house 
of pain, that it might taste the peace and mingle in 
the melody of Heaven. | 


She arose from the orison, and bent calmly over | 
the dead. ‘The thia, placid features wore a smile, 
as when he had spoken of Jesus. She composed the 
shining locks around the pure forehead, and gazed 
long on what was to her so beautiful. Tears had van- 
ished from her eyes, and in their stead was an ex- 
pression almost sublime, as of one whohad given an 
angel back to God. 

The father entered carelessly, She pointed to the 
pallid, immovable brow, ‘See, be suffers no lon- 
ger.” He drew near and looked on the dead with 
surprise and sadness, 


Was Once his pride. 


| child. 


at last. 


| wood a period of sad and solemu retrospection. ‘The 
He clung, with «a death grasp, to that bosom which | joys of early days, and the sorrows of maturity, pass- 


‘ted the unosually long stay of her husband. Through 
‘the third night of his absence she lay sleepless, list- 


‘shouts of laughter, for the mood in Which he returns | 


| the. roar of the hoarse wind*through the forest. 


A few natural tears forced | cross the bridge of logs, which had been partially 
their way, and fll on the face of the first-born who | broken by the swollen waters, Utter prostration of 
The memories of that moment spirit came over the desolate mourner. Her ener- 
were bilter, He spoke tenderly to the emaciated gies were broken, and her heart withered, She had 


mother; and she, whoa short time before was raised 


above the sway of grief, wept like’an infant as those 
few affectionate tones touched the sealed fountains 
of other years, 

Neighbors and friends visited them, desirous to. 
console their sorrow, and attend them when they | 
commiited the body to the earth. ‘There wasa sha- 
dy and secluded spot, which they had consecrated by 
the burial of their few dead. Thither that whole 
little colony were gathered, and seated on the fresh 
springing grass, listened to the holy, healing words 
of the inspired volume. It was read by the oldest 
man in the colony, who had himself often mourned. 
As he bent reverently over the sacred page, there 
was that on his brow which seemed to say, ‘‘this 
has been my qomfert in my affliction.” Silver hairs 
thinly covered his temples, and his low voice was 
modulated by feeling, ashe read of the frailty of 
man, withering like the flower of grass, before it 
groweth up; and of His majesty in whose sight ‘‘a 
thousand years are as yesterday when it is past, and 
us a wateh in the night.” He selected trom the 
words of that Compassionate One, who “gathereth 
the lambs with his arm, and carrieth them in his bo- 
som;” who, pointing out an example of the humility 
of little chiliren, said, *“*Except ye become as one 
of these, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of Mea- 
ven,’’ and who calleth all the weary laden to come 
unto him, that he may give them rest. The scene 
called forth sympathy, even from manly bosoms. — 
The mother, worn with watching and weariness bow- 
ed her head down to the clay that concealed her 
And it was observed with gratitude by that 
friendly group, that the husband supported her in 
his arms, and mingled his tears with hers, 

He returned from this funeral in much mental dis- 
tress. His sins were brought to remembrance and 
reflection was misery. For many nights sleep was 
disturbed by visions of his neglected boy. Some- 
times he imagined that he heard him coughing from 
his low bed, and felt constrained to go to him, ina 
strange disposition of kindness, but his limbs were 
unable to obey the dictates of his will. Then he 
would see him pointing with a thin dead hand to 
the dark grave, or beckoning him to follow to the 
unseen world, Conscience haunted him with ter- 
rors, and many prayers from pious bearts arose that 
he might now be led to repentance. The venera- 
ble man who had read the bible at the burial of his 
boy, exhorted him to yield to the warning voice from 
above, and to ‘break off his sins by righteousness, 
and in his iniquities by turning unto the Lord.” 

There was a change in his habits and conversa- 
tion, and his friends trusted it would be permanent. 
She who, above all others, was interested in the re- 
sult, spared no exertion to win him back to the way 
of truth, and soothe his heart into peace with itself, 
and obedience to his Maker. Yet was she doomed 


| to witness the full force of grief und of remorse upon 


intemperance, only to see them utterly overthrown 
‘Lhe reviving virtue, with whose iadications 
she had solaced herself and even given thanks that 


her beloved son had not died in vain, was transient 


as the morning dew. Habits of industry, which had 
begun to spring up, proved themselves tobe without 
root. The dead, and his cruelty to the dead, were 
alike forgotten. Disaffection to thechastened being, 
who against hope still hoped for his salvation, re- 
sumed its dominion. The friends who bad alter- 
nately reproved and encouraged him, were cunvine- 
ed that their efforts had been of no avail Latemper- 
ance, “like the strong man armed,” took possession 


of a.soul that lifted no ery for aid to the Holy Spi- 

rit,and girded on no weapon to resist the destroyer. 
Summer passed away, ond the anniversary of their | 

arrival at the colony returned. It was to Jane Har- 


ed in review before her, and while she wept, she 
questioned ber heart what had been its gain from a 
Father’s discipline, or whether it had sustained that 
greatest of all losses—the loss of its affections. 

She was alone at this season of self communion. 
Fhe absence of her husband had become more fre- 
quent and protracted. A storm, which feelingly re- 
minded her of those which had often beat upon them 
when homeless and weary travellers had been ra- | 
ging for nearly two days. To this cause she impu- 


gning to his steps. Sometimes she taucied she heard 


ed from his revels was various. But it was only the 
thrick of the tempest. Then she thought some ebu- 
lien of his trenzied anger ran in her ears. It was 
All 
night long she listened io those sounds, and hushed 
and sang to her affrighted babe. Unrefreshed, she 
arose and resumed her morning labors. 


Suddenly her eyes were attracted by a group of 
neighbors, coming ap slowly from the river, A dark 
and terrible foreboding oppresssed her. She hasten- 
ed out to meet them. Coming towards her house 
was a female friend, agitated and fearful, who, pas- 
sing her arm around her, would have spoken. 

“Oh, you come to bring me evil tidings; I pray 
you let me know the worst.” 

The object was, indeed, to prepare her mind for 
a fearful calamity. The body of her husband had 
been found drowned, as was supposed, during the 
darkness of the preceding night, in attempting to 


sustained the privations of poverty and emigration, 
and tbe burdens of unceasing labor and unrequited 
care, without mnrmuring. She had lain her first- 
born in the grave with resignation, for faith had 
heard her Saviour saying, ‘Suffer the little child to 
come unto me,” She had Sega him, in whom her 
heart’s young affections wePe garnered up, become 
a persecutor and injurious,” a prey to vice the most 
disgusting and destructive. Yet she had borne up 
underall. One hope remained with her as an ‘‘an- 
chor of the soul’—the hope that he might yet re- 
pent and be recluimed. She had persevered in her 
eomplieated and self-denying duties with that char- 
ity which beareth all things,—believeth all things, 
endureth all things.” But now, he had died in his 
sin. ‘he deadly leprosy which had stolen over his 
heart, could no more be ‘purged by sacrifice or of- 
fering tor ever.” She knew that not a single prayer 
for mercy had preceded the soul vn its passage to the 
High Jadge’s bar. There were bitter dregs in this 
grief, which she had oever betore wrung out. 

Again the sad hearted community assembled in 
their hamble cemetery. A funeral in an infant col- 
eny awakens sympathies of an almost exclusive cha- 
racter. [tis asita large family suffered. One is 
smitten down whom every eye knew, every Voice sa- 
luted. ‘lo bear along the corpse of the stroog man, 
through the fields which he bad sown, and to cover 
motionless in the grave that arm which trusted to 
have reaped the ripening harvest, awakens a thrill 
deep and startling in the breast of those who wrought 
by his side during the burden and heat of the day — 
‘To lay the mother ou her pillow of clay, whose last 
struggle with life was, perchance, to resign the hope 
of one more brief vis:t to the land of her fathers,— 
whose heart’s last pulsation might have been a prayer 
that her children should return and grow up within 
the shadow of a school house and the church of God, 
is a grief in which none, save emigrants, may parti- 
cipate ‘To consign to their narrow, motionless a- 
bode, both young and old, the infant and him of hoa- 
ry hairs, without the solemn knell, the sable train, 
the hallowed voice of the man of God, giving back, 
in the name of his fellow christians, the most pre- 
cious roses of their pilgrim path, and speaking with 
divine authority of Him who is the ‘resurrection 
and the life,” adds desolation to that weeping with 
which man goeth downward to the dust. 

But with heaviness ofan unspoken and peculiar 
nature was this victim of vice borne from the home 
that he troubled and laid by the side of his son to 
whose tender years he had been an unnatural enemy. 
There was sorrow vmong all who stood around lis 
grave, and it bore features of that sorrow which is 
without hope. 

The widowed mourner was not able to raise her 
head from the bed when the bloated remains of her 


I also know 
a that I am talking reas 
“That is, as you conceive, 
le Croix. He took at 
apartment. “Julian,” 


on and jus- 


” rejoined Monsieur 
dissatisfied man, and there are aia 
France. You are a dangerous man, too: for én 
read, and talk of-what you read, 
the opinions of those who know less than die 
do; you are tainted with that feeling off jealcas 
and rancour, with which Frenchmen unha ily 
begin to regard the established and veagunble 
their country. How came it that 


institutions of 
you treated with insolence to-day, the valet of 


Monsieur le Comte de St. Ange!” 

“Because he treated me with insolence,” an- 
swered Julian—‘the called to me to held his 
horse while he alighted; as though I had been 
his master’s groom!” 

“‘Was it not rather because his master js a no- 
sternly interrogated Monsieur le Croix. 
lee = been insolentto the count, too,” 

“He threatened to apply his whip to m 
shoulders,” said Julian, “and I told him that he 
had better reserve it for his horse,” 

‘And had he put his threat into execution 
what would you have done?” 

Julian was silent. 

‘Answer me, sir,” cried his master. 

—_ folded his arms, and still made no re- 
pty. 

“Am Ito be answered?” coolly demanded 
Monsieur le Croix. “I see the future traitor in 
you, Julian,” continued he; “this insubordina- 
tion is only mischief im the bud. ’T will come to 
more and to worse.” 

**May be,” said Julian. 

“I command you to answer me!” impatiently 
exclaimed the former. What would you have 
done, had the count struck you?” 

“Struck him again!’’ indignantly vociferated 
Julian, “though my hand had been cut off the 
very next moment.” 


“So the couni thought,” said Monsieur le 
Croix, resuming his coolness. 

‘J saw it,” said Julian. 

*‘How?” inquired his master. 

**He changed colour,” said Julian, ‘‘and he 


changed his mind too; for he applied his whip 


unfortunate husband were committed to the earth. | to the shoulders of his valet instead of mine, and 
Long and severe sickness ensued, and in her couva- | walked into the chateau.” 


lescence a letter was received from her brother, in- 
viting her and her child to an asylum under his roof, 
and appointing a period to come and conduct them | 
on their homeward journey. 

With her little daughter, the sole remnant of her 
wrecked heart’s wealth, she returned to her kin- 
dred. It was with emotions of deep and painful gra- 
titude, that she bade farewell to the inhabitants of | 
that infant settlement, whose kindness, through all 
her adversities, had never failed. And when they | 
remembered the example of uniform patience and 
piety which she had exhibited, and the saini-likg 
manser in which she had sustained her burdens, and 
cherished their sympathies, they felt as ifa tutelary 
spirit had departed from among them, 

Inthe home of her brother, she educated her 
daughter in industry, and that contentment which 
virtue teaches. Restored to those friends with whom 
the morning of life had passed, she shared with hum- 
ble cheerfulness the comforts that earth had yet in 
store for her; but in the cherished sadness of her 
perpetual widowhood, in the bursting sighs of her 
nightly orison, might be traced a sacred and deep- 
rooted sorrow—the memory of her erring husvand, 
and the miseries of unreclaimed intemperance.' 

Hartford, Cenn. L. A. S. 

THE LETTRE-DE-.CACHET. 
BY J. S. KNOWLES. 

‘St must come down!” exclaimed Julian, 
“Frenchmen will no longer endure it. It is 
enough to have one’s life and liberty at the dis- 
posal of bad laws, without holding them at the 
caprice of a nobleman or aking! What’s a 
man’s life worth without security of person and 
property’? Imay possess health, I may possess 
honesty, I may be blessed with wife and chil- 
dren, my affairs may thrive, I may have friends 
on every side of me; and yet may end my days 
in a dungeon, if I happen to displease a man in 
power.—It must come down!” 

‘‘What must come down?” demanded Mon- 
sieur le Croix, suddenly entering the apartment; 
?”? repeated he,in a still 


‘“‘what must come down! 
more authoritative tone. 

“The Bastile,” replied Julian, calmly raising 
his eyes, which at first he had dropped, and fix- 
ing them steadily, but respectfully, upon his 
master. There was a pause. 

“Julian,” at length said Monsieur le Croix, 
“I have heard of this before. Do you know that 
you are talking treason?” 


“Yes,” replicd Julian, rather doggedly; “but 


**And you think the count was afraid of you?” 
siid Monsieur le Croix. ‘*The count afraid of 
you! Do you know the power ofa count?” 

do,” replied Julian, ‘“fand the character of 
the count. He is not fit to be admitted into an 
honest man’s family.” 

“How?” 

‘He is the most dissolute young nobleman in 
Paris.” 

**Pare you say so?” 

“He isa libertine, sir! I can prove it!—what, 
then, should prevent me from saying it?” 

‘Respect to me,” said Monsieur le Croix.— 
‘Julian, you quit my service,” added he. 

“Very well.” 

“You quit it to-night!” 

“Very well!” 

“This hour!” 

“This minute!” exclaimed Julian, walking 
coolly to the other side ofthe apartment, and 
taking his hat from a peg on which it had been 
hung: “Good bye, sir,” said he—but he stop, 
ped as he was going out of the door, and turn- 
ing, stood and fixed his eyes full upon Monsieur 
le Croix: “I have been a faithful servant to you, 
sir,”’ resumed Julian. 

Monsieur le Croix made no reply. 

‘J always respected you.” 

Still Monsieur le Croix was silent. 

“I always loved you.” 

Not a word from Monsieur le Croix. 

“I always shall love you, crred Julian, and 


turned to go. 


“Stay,’® said his master, “you have lived with 
me eight years. You have been a faithful servant 
to me—up to this moment. But you are a dan- 
gerous subject. You have begun to think for 
yourself—to question the rights of your betters, 
—to make light of the d’stance which stands 
between them and you. Because a nobleman 
happens to lose his temper, you put yourself 
upon an equal footing with him—give him word 
for word, and would give him blow for blow _ 
and in your master’s house!” Monsieur le Croix 
took a purse from his pocket: “I settled with 
you this morning,” continued he, ‘‘and thought 
we had commenced another year; that’s out of 
the question now. Here, Julian, there are eight 
louis d’ors in this purse, take them for your fi- 
delity. Better toreward it now, and stop, than, 
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on, and have reason to reproach it.” J ulian 


i t ex- 

‘cally took the purse, but still kep 
ee which he had reached to 
ceive it, looking his master all the while in the 


face. 


. 
«you think, if I continued to serve you,” said 


Julian, “that I might prove unfaithful to = ” | 
«Your principles are undermined in other 
matters,” remarked Monsieur le Croix. 
«And you think they coutd be undermine 

ect to you.” 
a a foundation gives way, 
served Monsieur le Croix, “there 1s danger of the 


le.” 
ug your confidence in my fidelity is sha- 


ken?” ’ 
“jt is,” said Monsieur le Croix. 

whose colour had been gradually 

mounting as he spoke, stood silent for cece mi- 

nute, without once withdrawing his eyes trom 

his master’s face. At length he broke silence: 


“Jt is,” echoed he- 


«It is,” calmly repe 

“Then perish your 
dashing the purse on 
from the apartment. 

Monsieur le Croix was and advocate for the 
old regime. He believed that like the sun, it 
fitted the world now, as well as in the begia- 
ning,—never taking into consideration the dif- 
ference between the creator of the one, and the 
framer of the other. He was at the same timea 
disinterested, conscientious, generous, and hon- 
ourable man. He was handsome, too, and of a 
graceful, commanding figure, though now in his 
fiftieth year. He was married,—and, strange to 
say, the object of a still ardent and devoted at- 
tachment to a wife who was nearly twenty years 
younger than himself. —Women are capable of 
such love. He had entered his fortieth year 
when his Adelaide had completed her twentieth 
one. From particular causes, they were fre- 
quently thrown into one another’s society, and 
the more intimate they became, the more coldly 
did Adelaide look upon many a youthful admir- 
er, who was a suitor for her hand. This was 
attributed to absorption in the prosecution of 
various studies, to which Monsieur le Croix had 
directed her attention; until the increasing pen- 
siveness of the fuir one too plainly indicated an 
occupation of the heart, far more active and in- 
tense than any of the mind could be. Monsieur 
le Croix was interested. He soon detected, 
within him, symptoms of the first genuine pas- 
sion he had ever felt; but not before he was too | 
much fascinated to struggle successfully with | 
wishes, which from excessive disparity of years, 
he at once concluded must be hopeless. Little 
did he dream of his good fortune: it came upon 
him like the arrival of a rich inheritance to one 
who had lived in penury, and always thought to 
die so. He entered his Adelaide’s boudoir one 
day when she was so deeply absorbed that she 
did not perceive him. She was seated at a ta- 
ble with her back towards him, and she held in 
her hand something which she alternately ga- 
zsi upon and pressed to her lips. Unconscious 
of the act of treachery which he was commit- 
ting, he sdvanced on tip-toe a step or two— 
’Twas a miniature !-- a step or two nearer— 
’Twas his own!—He could not suppress his 
emotions, he clasped his hands in an ecstasy of 
transport. She started up; and turning, shriek- 
ed at beholding him.—He extended his arms, 
and she threw herself into them.—In a month 
she became Madame le Croix. A son, their only 
issue, blessed their union. He was now nearly 
nine years old--a promising boy, whose sole 
instructors were, hitherto, his father and mother 
—as by preference, as well as full contentment 
in each other’s society, they always resided in 
the country; receiving occasionally the visits of 
their Paris friends, among whon was reckoned 
Monsieur le Comte de St. Ange. 


Julian, 


ated Monsieur le Croix. 
gold!” exclaimed Julian, 
the ground, and rushing 


Monsieur le Croix felt too much discomposed 
to rejoin immediately his wife and the count.-- 
He turned into his study—“Julian is ruined!” 
exclaimed he to himself. “I am sorry for bim; 
but there is no help for it. The moment one of 
his order begins to dispute, or even to examine 
the claims of those above him to his respect, he 
is fit for nothing but mischief, and sooner or la- 
ter will think of nothing else. Not hesitate to 
strike the count!” 

“Papa!” cried little Eugene, running into the 
room, “you are wanted,” 

“Who wants me?” inquired Monsieur Ie 
Croix. 

‘*My mother.” 

**Did she send you for me?” 


hand upon his sword. 
stretched upon the floor, Julian was standing | 


“Why did you come then, and what do you 
mean?” 

“She threatened the count to call you.” 

Monsieur le Croix started from the chair, into 
which, upon entering the room, he had thrown 
himself, and stared upon his son. 

_ “Threaten the count!--Why, sir?’ said Mon- 

sieur le Croix, lowering his voice. 

“Indeed I don’t know,” replied the child; 


“but the count was whispering sumething to her, 


and she told him she would call for you; and, as 
1 thought she looked angry, é 
accord to tell you. 

“Remain here, sir,” said Monsieur le Croix, 
and left the study—in the act of shutting the 
door of which behind him, he heard a shriek, 
which was immediately followed by the open- 
ing of the drawing room door. As he was 
rushing up stairs, he heard a scuffling in the 
room, and presently a noise, as of a person vio- 
lently thrown to the ground. Frantic with con. 
Jecture, alarm, and indignation, he rushed in, 
The count was 


over him with rage and triumph painted in his 
looks, and on a chair reclined Madame le Croix 
half swooning. 

**Rise, villain, and defend yourself!”’ vocifer- 
ated Monsieur le Croix; but the count was ei- 
ther unable to rise, or pretended to be so. The 
room was presently filled with domestics, the 
count’s attendants among the rest, who obeying 
the signs of their lord, raised him, and convey- 
ed him to his carriage. 

* * * * 

**His life shall answer for it!”” exclaimed Mon- 
sieur le Croix, pacing the room, after his wife, 
upon being left alone with him, had acquainted 
him with the insult which the count had offered 
to her. 

“He has been punished sufficiently,” said 
Madame le Croix, ‘thanks tothe brave and 
faithful Julian,” 

‘‘Where is Julian?’ exclaimed her husband. 
The bell was rung andanswered. Julian was 
on his way to Paris. 
gence, which at this hour every evening regu- 
larly passed the gate of the chateau. 

lovely sunset!” exclaimed Madame le 
Croix, sitting beside her husband, at a window 
which looked to the west, her head reclining 
upon his breast, and her little boy on the other 
side of him—*“A lovely sunset!” 

“Yes;” replied he, ‘‘though its beauty is wa- 
ning fast. ‘The moon, however, will soon be 
up. Come, throw on your shawl, and Jet us 


I came of my own | 


He had gone by the dilli- | 


“They are here!” 
ly; “for these three nights I have been expect- 
ing them, and hoped to have time to give you 
warning, but they have taken me by surprise, 
and you are lost!” The duor, which Julian had 
shut after him, was rudely opened, and a band 
of armed men entered the apartment. Madame 
le Croix threw her arms about her husband, 
| while the little boy, quitting Julian, ran back to 
his father, and caught him by the hand. 
| business?” 
Croix. 


cried Julian desponding- ! lently open—presently, of voices, numerous 


haughtily demanded Le | 


loud, and confused, as of men in high excita 
tion. He clasped his hands convulsively, he 
stirred not, he scarcely breathed! 
were rapidly approaching, traversing the intri- 
cate passages of the underground portion of 
the prison. A ray of light shot through the 
keyhole of his dungeon door. “Merciful Pro- 
vidence!”” The broadest, brightest sunbeam he 
had ever gazed upon, had not a thousandth part 
the glory of that little ray. The bolts flew!— 
the lock!—the hand of liberty swung, light asa 


“Your company!” replied the leader, whose | feather, the massive door backjupon its hinges. 


| sword was drawn. 


| “Your authority?” 


in the Bastile. 


| Croix slept 


chateau. 


by which he found himself there. 


to him, but there was a strangeness in the coun- 
tenance of the person who answered his sum- 
mons, and let him in. He ascended the stair 


upon himere the boy was gone! He opened 
the door of his drawing room with an indiscrib- 
able sense of incertitude and alarm. His wife 
and the count were there! They did not seem 


with one another—how the heart of the husband 
beat! They spoke, but their words heard not; 
he only saw what their looks discoursed—It was 
pleasure. The next moment swords were 
drawn, and he and the count were engaged in 
mortal combat; but hig thrusts were feeble and 
fell short; or, if they reached his adversary, 


last he closed with the couut—they struggled 
—Le Croix was thrown by his more youthful 
and powerful antagonist, whose sword was now 
pointed at the prostrate husband’s throat.— 


ed and awake upon his pallet in the Bastile. 

He fancied it was morning--not a blink of 
day was admitted to announce to him the com- 
ing or the going of the sun. He rose, and after 
| taking a turn or two of his dungeon-—with the 


| Monsieur le Croix stood at the gate of his | 
How he had regained his liberty he | 
_ knew not, neither was he aware of the means 


walking in them, and short as was the distance | 
from the gate to the door of his mansion, he felt | (Edinburg, 1833,) contains an inter- 
as if he should never traverse it. At length he | esting Memoir of Linnzus, with a like- 


arrived at the well known portal, and it opened |ness of that great Naturalist, and the 


| The vision of Monsieur le Croix was drowned 
| in a flood of light from the torches of his libera- 


_ “A Lettre-de-Cachet!” Imagine the conclu-| tors. He could scarcely distinguish the figure 
/sion of the scene.—That night Monsieur le | of Julian, who, 


rushing forward, and clasping 
his almost insensible master in his arms, exclaime 

| ed, or rather shrieked,— 

“Tis pown!—Tue Bastite is pown !!” 


Tue first volume of the ** Natural- 


He entered | 3,9 Shrar illi 
his grounds with a feeling of doubt that he was | ist's Library, edited by Sir William 


Jardine, Bart. F. R. S. E., &e. &e. 


Natural History of humming birds, 
with coloured plates beautifully exe- 


case, apprehending at every step that it would | cuted. The parents of Linnzeus were 
vanish from under him! On the landing-place Only able to allow him eight pounds 
he saw Eugene, but scarcely did his eyes light , sterling to defray all his expenses while 


/pursuing his studies, at 18 years of 


| 


| 
| self almost without the means of gain- 


to perceive him; but to be wholly occupied | 198 4 


age—after a short time he found him- 
i livelihood, uncertain where to ob- 
tain a meal, and obliged to patch his 
hoes with folded paper, instead of send- 
ing them to a shoemaker. He was, 
however, soon relieved from this state 
by the kindness of new friends, 


| 


| 


’T was a dream!—Monsieur le Croix lay stretch- | PENS, skins! 


| 


take a stroll in the grounds.’? Madame le Croix | dimensions of which an acquaintance of now | 
caught her husband’s hand as she rose, and look-| three weeks had made him familiar—he sat | 


ed up anxiously in his face. 

“You are afraid of the stranger, whom, for 
the last three nights they have observed about 
the grounds,” said Monsieur le Croix. ‘*What 
harm have we to apprehend from him?” 

‘What brings him here, and at night?” 

“What mischief can he do, and alone?” 

‘‘He may have associates, who are at hand,” 
said Madame le Croix, after a pause. Did you not 
part in anger with Julian?” added she. ; 

“Do you think ’tis Julian?” asked Monsieur 
le Croix. 


‘Julian could not meditate any injury to us,” | 


said Madame le Croix, musing. 

“io you think it is he?” repeated her husband 
more earnestly. 

“Would you be uneasy if it was?’ inquired 
his wife. “I should almost think so, from the 
tone in which you speak.” 

“He has taken up with companions, I fear,” 
said Monsieur le Croix, “who are not very scru- 
pulous in the respect which they pay to the 
laws—some of those vile bands of Republicans 
who have given rise to the recent ferments in 
Paris, and caused so much alarm to the court.— 
Do you think it is he?” ' 

“Jacqueline thinks so,” replied Madame, in 
awhisper. Atthat moment a heavy and hur- 
ried step was heard in the passage, the door 
was burst open, and Julian stood before them! 
Madame le Croix shrieked, her husband half 
drew his sword, and the little Eugene instinc- 
tively clasped Julian round the knees. rhe 
man had been always particularly fond of the 
boy. 
“Conceal yourself sir,” cried Julian, “they 
vere!” 
gh al myself from the bandits of Paris?” 
ejaculated Le Croix; “I'll perish first!” 

“From the executioners of the Bastile! 
joined Julian. 

“What!” exclaimed Le Croix.—Several steps 


re- 


No.” 


were heard ascending the staircase. 


down upon the side of the bed, his frame still) buted over the whole world. 


| vibrating with the effects of the dream.- He 
| could have wept, was it not for the presence 
| of his own dignity. He started at the call of 
/a sensation which warned him that the hour of 
his morning’s repast had gone by. 
/ed--not the whisper of a footstep! 
| starved to death in prison! 
occurred, and might occur again! Heaven! for 
an innocent man to be placed, by arbitrary pow- 
| er, ina predicament which would extract comi- 
| passion for the most guilty one!” He paced 
his dungeonagain. ‘*What was intended?’’— 
| He leaned against the wall, at the damp and 
| chill of which he shivered, as they struck to his 
heart. He listened again,—‘‘did he not hear 
| something?--No!” He resumed his walk. 
wite and child unprotected !—-ignorant whe- 
ther he was alive or dead! a kingdom upon 
the verge of aconvulsion! A people broke 
loose and wild! Rapine! Murder!—Houses in 
flames!--All the combustion and havoc of a 
civil war!” He threw himself upon his pallet. 
**Well! he was entombed in the Bastile. The 
moral earthquake might shake the foundations 
of his prison, and throw down its walls and set 
| him free!” The walls--the very earth on which 
he stood—began to shake! He sprang upon 
his feet. ‘*Was it thunder that he beard above 
him? or the play of cannon?’ He could almost 
hear his heart throb! Shock now followed shock 
incessantly, and with increasing violence. “Was 
the Bastile beset?—It was!” He thought he 
could catch the sound of human tumult! He 
threw himself upon his knees in supplication, 
imploring heaven to strengthen the hands of the 
assailants! He could now distinctly, though 
faintly hear the shouts of an immense multitude 
of people—and presently, all was comparative- 
ly still. 
claimed Monsieur le Croix, ‘‘or the military 
have overpowered the people!” dle heard the 
sound of bolts withdrawing, and doors flung vio- 


be 


| 


Such a thing had | 


He listen. | 


At Hamburgh he became involved 


seemed to make no impression upon him. At/in disagreeable embarrassments, by 


pronouncing the famous seven-headed 
hydra to be a deception, composed of 
weasel’s jaw-bones covered with ser- 
He found it necessary 
to leave the place, for of so great value 
was this serpent esteemed, that it had 
been pledged in security for a loan of 
ten thousand marks, a value which 
this discovery by no means enhanced. 

The pupils of Linnzus were distri- 
Of the 
enthusiasm for science Linnzus thus 
speaks:— 

‘© If Llock back upon the fate of natu- 
ralists, must I call madness or reason, 
that desire which allures us to seek 
and to examine plants? The irresisti- 
ble attractions of nature can alone in- 
duce us to face so many dangers and 
troubles. No science has had so many 
martyrs as Natural History.” 

Linnzus was at an advanced period 
of his life seized with severe attacks of 
gout, which prevented his repose for 
many nights at a time, and which he 
relieved by eating wild strawberries: 
these were almost the first symptoms 
of an approaching decay in his vigor- 
ous constitution, The excitement of 
seeing a collection of novelties had a 
singular effect upon him, and an anec- 
dote is preserved, of his being cured of 
an attack of gout by the return of a 
favourite pupil from North America 


with a quantity of rare plants. 


Tue Last Tate—and best. The 
authors and authoresses of Tales, from 
Miss Edgeworth’s to Hogg’s tales, will 
blush to hear their inventious outdone 


‘*The Bastile has surrendered,” ex- | 


by an ingenious son of the west, who, 
a few days since, after disposing of his 
stock of hams, sewed pigtails to shoul- 
ders, and soon disposed of his stock in 
trade—as hams. — Zhibodauzville 


lelligencer. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
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Sarurpay, December 7, 1833. 


HEALTH OF READING. 

We are glad to learn from the Reading Chro- 
nicle of the Times, that sickness does not pre- 
yail in that borough, to the extent that has been 
represented in this city. The Chronicle con- 
tradicts the rumoured death of Mr.Muhlenburg, 
and says:—* There is not now, nor has there 
been during the past season, any peculiar en- 
demic, in this place. Within something more 
than two weeks, there have been 12 deaths only, 
out of a population of about 7000; of these, five 
were over sixty years old, 2 had long been la- 
bouring under diseases, and the rest were of 
various maladies, which sprung from exposure, 
colds, &c. 


From the People’s Magazine. 
THE PELICAN. 

This bird is familiar to most persons; for it has 
long been a favorite of the showman, who some- 
times astonishes his visiters by placing his head 
under the large membrane, or bag of the lower 
mandible, and then drawing it over his skull, like 
acap. The showman is not only ready to per- 
form this fete; but he delights to tell his audi- 
ence those wonderful stories which are popular- 
ly associated with, the history of the pelican, 
and which, indeed, have been as attractive to 
. the old writers of natural history, and to the 

poets, as to the most credulous and uninstruct- 

ed. Nobody perhaps, now believes that this 
singular bird feeds its young with its blood, al- 
, though the picture of the travelling menageries 
give us the most faithfnl representations of such 
a surprising circumstance; but there are many 
who consider that the use which the pelican 
makes of its great bag, is to carry a provision of 
canal water to its young across the desert. The real 
history of the pelican contradicts these fancies; 
they belong to poetry and romance, in which 
they may be beautifully employed. The notion 
that the mother bird carries water across the 
desert has been adorned with many curious de- 
tails,—such as that she pours out the grateful 
supply into her rocky nest—that her young 
there bathe themselves—and that the beasts of 
the forest instinctively seek out the spot, and 
having assuaged theirthirst leave the pelican 
family unmolested. Southey has told this story 
in his Thalaba:— 
**The desert pelican had built her nest 
In that deep solitude, 
And now, returned from distant flight, 
Fraught with the river stream, 
Her load of water had disburden’d there; 

Her young in the refreshing bath 

Dipt down their callow heads, 

Fill’d the swolan membrane from their plumeless 
throat 

Pendant, and bill yet soft; 

Aad buoyant with arch’d breast, 

Plied in unpractised stroke 

The oars of their broad feet. 

They, as the spotted prowler of the wild 

Laps the cool wave, around their mother crowd, 
And nestle underneath her outspread wings. 
aye The spotted prowler of the wild 

_ Lapt the cool wave, and satiate, from the west, 

Guiltless of blood, withdrew.” 

Taatana, Boor y. 

Pelicans are residents upon the banks of rivers 
and lakes, and upon the sea coasts. They habit- 
ually feed on fish, although they will sometimes 
devour reptiles, and small quadrupeds. ‘They 
are capable of rapid flight, and have an extra- 
ordinary power of ascending on high. This 
power iscalled into action by their mode of fish- 
ing. When they perceive from their elevated 
position, a fish or fishes, on the surface of the 
water, they dart down with inconceivable rapid- 
ity, and flapping their large wings so as to stun 
their prey, fill their pouches, and then retire to 
the shore, to satisfy their voracious appetites. 
The fish thus carried away in the pouch un- 
dergo a sort{of maceration before they are re- 
ceived intothe stomach; and this grinding pro- 
cess renders the food fit for the young birds. 
No doubt the sanguinary traces which this ope- 
ration leaves upon the plumage of the mother, 


~ yhave given birth to the fable that she feeds her 
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nestlings with her blood. 
The pelicans as well as the cormorants, some- 
times rest perched upon the branches of trees; | 


but they never build their nests in such a posi- | 
tion. ‘Ihey always selecta fracture in a rock, 
as near as possible to water. The male and fe- 
male both labor to construct the nest, which is 


feathers. 
eggs, upon which she sits with unwearied pati- 
ence for forty-three days, receiving sustenance 
from the male during the whole time. The 
young birds are at first gray; but their feathers 
attain their splended white color after the third 
moulting. 

‘Thereare several species of pelican, of which 
the white or common bears the scientific name 
of Pelicanus onocrotaius. They are found either 
in flocks, or singly, principally in Asis, Africa, 
and South America; and sometimes in the south | 
of Europe. 


From ‘Vait’s Edinburg Magazine. 


THE PRAISE OF DEBT. 


Debt is of the very highest antiquity. The first 
debt in the history of man is the debt of nature, and 
the firat instinct 1s to put off the payment of it to 
the last moment. Many persons, it will be observed, 
following the natural procedure, would die before 
they would pay their debts. 

Society is composed of two classes, debtors and 
creditors, The creditor class has been erroneously 
supposed the more enviable. Never was there a 
greater misconception; and the hold it yet maintains 
upon opinion, is a remarkable example of the ob- 
stinacy of error, notwithstanding the plainest lessons 
of experience. 

The debtor has the sympathies of mankind. He is 
seldom spoken of but with expressions of tenderness 
aud compassion,—** the poor debtor!” the ** unfor- | 
tunate debtor!” 

On the other hand, ‘* harsh” and ‘ hard hearted” 
are the epithets allotted to thecreditor. Who ever 
heard the “ poor creditor,” the ‘* unfortunate credi- 
tor’? spoken of? No, the creditor never becomes the 
object of pity, until he passes into the debtor class. 
A creditor may be ruined by the poor debtor; but it 
is not until he becomes unable to pay his own debt 
that he begins to be compassionated. 

A debtor is a man of mark. Many eyes are fixed 
upon him; many have interest in his well being; his 
movements are of concern; he cannot disappear un- 
heeded; his name is in many mouths; his name is 
upon many books; he isa man of note—of promis- 
sory note; he fills the speculation of many minds; 
men conjecture about him, wonder and conjecture 
whether he will pay. He is aman of consequence, | 
for many are running after him. Hisdoor is throng- | 
ed with dans. He is iaquired after every hour of the 
day. Heis in the Court of request, the Court of 
Conscience, in every court of his district. But he 
is not as the courtier, servilely suing; no, he is per- 
petually sued. Judges bear of him, know him—his 
name in the Courtsis asthe Duke of Devonshire’s 
in the Court news. Every meal that he swallows, 
every cout he puts on his back, every pound he bor- 
rows, appears before the country in some formal | 
document. Compare his notoriety with the obscure 
lot of the creditor, of the man who has nothing but | 
claims on the world, a landlord or fund-holder, or | 
some such disagreeable hard character. 

The man who pays his way is onknown in his | 
neighbourhood. You shall ask the milkman at his | 
door, and he shall not be known by his score. 


is not in his books, You shall ask the baker, and he 


neighborhood. 
awpe lation. 


paper is ever made out for No. 31. It is an anony- 
ly. 
his movements. Ifa earriage be seen at his door, | 
going to run away. 
his house, a score of boys are not employed to watch 
whether it be carried to the pawnbroker, 
ull fills no place in“the publie mind; no one has any 
hopes or fears about him. 

Bring all these things to the test of experiment. 
Many a man who has for years rejoiced in credit has 
fallen in debt, and never emerged from it; but few, 
indeed, that have ever tried debt, have returned to 
credit. ‘lhe practice is extending, though the opin- 
ion is not shaped to it. Indeed, the example of na- 
tional debt, or the whole nation inextricably in debt, 
expresses the aggregate custom, 

Here, too, the sentiment so extensively prevailing, 
and so little understood, comes into operation. — 
The national creditor is seldom thought of or spoken 
of, buc with grudging and repugnance. His debtors 
elaim all consideration, and allow him none. 
national creditor stands clear from all the sympathies; 
no one thinks of the national creditor’s wife and 
children, and pleasant home. No one pictures the 
ruin that a breach of faith would bring upon them. 
landlord,” says Sir W. Ingilby, “lives in a 


lodging with his old woman and his cat.” Who 


, cannot be imagined of the genus creditor. 
large and deep, and lined with moss and downy | creditor always figures in the fancy as a sour single 

The female lays from two to three | ™4", with grizzled hair, a seo wling countenace,fand 
(a peremptory air, who lives in a dark apartment, 
| with musty deeds about him, and an iron safe as im- 


enjoy. 


| generation. 


the neighborhood is not fall of concern lest he be | From 
It a package be moved from | 


Mr. Pay- army, ho measures had been adopted by Congress 


will hesitate tofconsent to the robbery,of a man who 
lives with an old woman and a cat? Turn the old 
woman into a wife, the cat intoa child, and the 
lodging into the humble tenement, with all the de- 


| corums of the love of order, the pride in neatness; 
,and imagine confiscation sweeping off all the little 


gracings of slender circumstances, and the nationa 
creditor might be compassionated; but these things 
The 


penetrable as his heart, grabbing together what he 
does not enjoy, and that there is no one about him 
The debtor, on the other hand, is always 
pictured with a wife and six fair-haired daughters, 
bound together in affection and misery, full of sen- 
sibility, and suffering withou t a fault. 

The creditor, it is never d oubted. tirives without 
amerit. Hehasno wife and children to pity. No 
one ever thinks it desirable th*t he should have the 
means of living. He isa bru'e for insisting that he 
must receive in orderto pay. It is not in the ima- 
gination of man to conceive that the creditor has de- 
mands upon him which must be satisfed; and that 
what he must do to others, others must do to him.— 
A creditor is a personificat-on of exaction. He is 


| supposed to be always taki og in, and never giving 


out. 

It is this state of sentiment which accounts for the 
public disposition to the plunder of creditors Any 
scheme for pillaging cred itors finds favor’in our 
Creditors will be happy if they escape 
the fate of the Jews of old, 

People idly fancy that the possession of riches is 
desirable. What blindness! Spend and regale.— 
Save a shilling and you lay it by for a thief. The 
prudent men ure the men that live beyond their 
means. Happen what may, they are safe. They 
have taken time by the forelock; they have antici- 
pated fortunes. ‘*The wealthy fool with gold in 
store,” has only denied himself so much enjoyment 
which another will seize at his expense. Look at 
these peoplein a panic. See who are the fools then. 
You know them by their long faces, You may say, 
as one of them goes by in an agouy of apprehension, 
there is a stupid fellow who has fancied himself 
rich, because he had fifty thousand pounds in 
The history of the last tenyears has taught the mo- 
ral, spend and regale. ‘Whatever is laid up beyond 
the present hour is put in jeopardy; there is no 
certainty but in instant enjoyment; there is no se- 
curity but in living as fast as the world. —The age 
of movement has a proidigious tendency to outrun 
the constable. Look at school boys sharing a plum 
cake; the knowing ones eat as for a race, but a stu- 
pid fellow saves his portion—just nibbles a bit; and 
**keeps the rest for another time.” Most provident 
blockhead! ‘lhe others, when they have gobbled 
up their shares, set upon him, plunder him, an 
thrash him for erying out. ‘This is the world illus- 
trated. Men, according to custom, abstain and save 
for spoilers. Before the names of ‘*depredation” 
and ‘‘equitable adjustment” were heard, there 
might be some reason in the practice, but now it de- 
notes the darkest blindness. The prudent men ol 
the present time, are the men in debt. The ten- 
dency being to sacrifice ereditors to debtors, and 
the debting interest (as it may now be called) ac- 
quiring daily strength, every one is in haste to get 
to the favored class. In any case, the debting 
man is safe. He has put his enjoyments behind him 
—they are safe—no turns of fortune can disturb 
them. ‘The substance he has eaten up is irrecover- 
able. The future cannot trouble the past. He has 
nothing to apprehend. He has anticipated more than 


You | fortune would ever have granted him. He has tick- 
shall ask the butcher where Mr. Payali lives, and 


he shall tell you that he knows no such name, for it | ditors? What are ereditors’—iandlords, legers with 


ed fortune; and his creditors, bah! who-feels for cre- 


old women and cats—a pitiles and unpitiable tribe 


shail teil you that there is no such person in the all griping extortioners, who hold the poor debtor 
People that have his moucy fast in | to unequitable agreements. What would become of 
thew pockets shall have no thought of his person or | the debting world, if it did not steal a march upon 
His house is only known—No. 31 is | this rapacious class? 
gould pay—No. Sl is ready money—vota scrap of , pathies of people incline them to any scheme for 
| sacrificing it. 

mous house; its owner pays his own way to obscuri- | 

No one knows anything about him, or heeds | 


Observe how the tender sym- 


First Naval Operations of the Revolution. 

Sparks'’s Edition of Washivgton’s Writings now in 
press. 

When General Washington took command of the 


for prosecuting a naval warfare. The subject had 
never been in any shape before them. Rhode Island 
fitted out and armed two small schooners in June 
1775, which were chiefly intended to protect the 
waters of that colony from the depredations of the 
enemy’s small craft, alttiough before the end of the 


| summer one of them was sent to cruise on the coast. 


Connecticut likewise about the same time fitted out 
one or two armed vessels. On the 20:h June the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetis resolved to 
provide six armed vessels. But it appears by Gene- 
ral Washington’s letter to the Continental Congress, 
that none of them had been got in readiness as late 


| asthe 12th of October. 


The | 


The English army, and the inhabitants of Boston, 
being entirely excluded from any communication 


_ with the country, it wasnecessary that all their supplies 


should come by water, and the multitude of small 
vessels employed for this purpose suggested the idea 


_ of providing some means of enemy’s 


| resources by capturing these vessels. 


he General 


had received no instructions from Congress, which 
authorised him to engare in naval enterprises; but he 
thought that the powers, with which he was vested 

by a proper construction, enabled him to attempt any 
designs to annoy and distressthe enemy, which should 
not operate to the disadvantage of the great interests 
entrusted to him, There being sea captains and 
sailors in the army, he formed the project of em- 
ploying a select number of them on their congenial 
element, and sent persons to Salem, Beverly, Mar- 
blehead and Plymouth, to find out and engage for 
the public service suitable vessels which could be 
expeditiously prepared for a short cruise. He ap- 
pointed agents to superintend the necessary prepara- 
tions and furnish supplies, and also to take charge of 
prizes, when brought in, and to dispose of them ac- 
cording to such directions as they should receive, — 
The first person commissioned asa naval commander 

under the authority of the Continental Congress or 
rather the authority of Washington derived from 
Congress, was Captain Broughton of Marblehead, 


Before the end of October, six vessels of a small 
size had been armed and manned, and sent out to 
cruise within the Capes. It was the design, as ex- 
pressed in the instructions, to intercept the enemy’s 
supplies; and not to seek for encounters with armed 
vessels. The six schooners were commanded by 
Captains Broughton, Selman, Manly, Martindale, 
Coit, and Adams; and the names of five of them were 
the Hannah, Harrison, Lee, Washington, Lynch,— 
Several prizes were brought in, some of which were 
valuable, particularly one taken by Captain Manly, 
consisting of munitions of war, which was said to be 
worth ten thousand pounds. But, on the whole, the 
cruises of these vessels were not very satisfactory.— 
Some of the officers proved incompetent, the men 
mutinied and caused difficulties, and the season was 
unfavourable, Captains Broughton and Selman had 
been unsuccessful in their cruise to the St. Lawrence, 
and showed but little discretion in conducting the 
enterprise. ‘They sent in several vessels, which were 
restored to the owwers, as not being subject to cap- 
ture. Capt. Martindale’s vessel was taken by the 
enemy, and himself made prisoner. 


At length, on the 1st February, 1776, the navy, if 
so itmight be called, was formed into a new estab- 
lishment, being comprised of four vessels; the Han- 
cock, commanded by Manly as commodore; the 
Warren, Captain Burke; the Lynch, Captain Ayres; 
the Harrison, Captain Dyer. The instruction, were 
the same, as those originally given to Capt. Brough- 
ton, with the addition of three articles. 

As commodore of this little fleet, Captain Manly 
sustained and increased the high reputation he had 
already acquired. His valor and discreation be- 
came the theme of the public applause, and so far 
attracted the attention of Congress, that when the 
navy of the United States was organized, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of a frigate. The four ves- 
sels put under his command in February, were suc- 
cessful; but after the evacuation of Boston, and the 
march of the army to New York, Washington had 
no more to do with naval affairs. His conduct 
in this matter received the full approbation of Con- 
gress. 


Manchester.-- Overworking a Boy 
in a Factory—John Buckley, the 
owner of acotton mill in Marcy Lever, 
was summoned to show cause why he 
should not be convicted in a sum not 
exceeding 20/, nor less than 10/, for 
having, on the 24th of July last, em- 
ployed Peter Kay, a child under 18 
years of age, more than 12 hours in 
one day, contrary to the statute. Mr. 


Jardine appeared in support of the in- 
formation, and Mr. John Cross for the 
defendant. James Dewherst and Tho- 
mas Fielden were called; the former 
was engine tender at Mr. Buckley’s 
mill on the 24th of July last, and he 
proved that on that day the mill com- 
menced working at a quarter before 
five in the morning, and that during 
that time the hands were only allowed 
20 minutes for breakfast time, and 40 
minutes for dinner. It was the usual 
practice of the mill, whilst he worked 
there, to run those long hours. Other 
witnesses were examined in support of 
the information, and the time keeper 
for the defence, who contradicted the 
evidence as to the length of hours. 
The magistrate agreed that a case had 
been made out against the defendant; 
and their decision was, that the de- 
fendant be convicted in the penalty of 


10/, including costs. 
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EXTRACTS 
i -s, received at this Office. 
Pree Persons.—A memoit 
Suffering been presented to the Academy ot 
the subject of death by desolation, 
ooh will cause an investigation to take place.— 
Guillotin the inventor of the guillotin, was of od 
ion that no physical suffering attends the act of de- 
capitation. Sue, Sommering, and Castel, entertain 
iff iews. 
Graperiment® have been made by Sue on turkeys, 
sheep, and calves, when the head and body mesic I 
been severed by a sharp instrument, gave oe y 
evidence of sufierring. The body of a oe Gee 
decapitated, alterremaining motionless a whole mio 
ute, rose on its legs, and remained in that ponnen 
a minute and a halt, flapping its wings, and gaising 
its claw towards the throat. ‘The body of a ew 
tated sheep was convulsed with so much vio aes. 
that three men were obliged to hold it. The hea 
of acalf after decolation, opened its eyes, and vey 
ed its mouth and nostrils, for six minutes. Kes ry 
who tried his galvanic experiments 1803, in Ita ys 
on a guillotined person tn London, upon a body exe- 
cuted by hanging, states that muscular contractions 
took place during two hours alter death in the hang: 
ed, and three quarters of an hour in the seg en 
man. Mojon, Professor of Physiclogy at ¢ enon, 
having produced at Parisa system of investigation | 
of the results of the guillotine, states that having ex~ | 
posed two heads, a quarter of an hour after decola- 
tion, to a strong light, the eyelids closed suddenly, 
The tongue which protruded from the lips, being 
ricked with a needle, was drawn back into the mouth 
and the countenance expressed sudden pain. The 
head of a criminal named Tillier being submitted to 
examination after the guillotine, the head turned in 
every direction from whence he was called by name. 
A report, hitherto treated as fabulous, may therefore 
be believed, that, when the executioner gave a blow 
on the face to Charlotte Corday’s head, the counte- 
nance expressed violent indignation, Fontenelle as- 
serts that he has frequently seen the heads of guillo- 
tined persons move their lips. Siveling declares 
that by touching the spinal marrow, the most horri- 
ble demonstrations of agony succeed. ; 

Many animals retain the power of locomotion after 
decapitation. A tortoise will live for six months, 
executing its ordinary functions, after the extraction 
of the brain, and /welve days, after the head has been 
cut completely off. Charras, an operator at the Jardin 
des Plantes, having cut off the head of a viper,two of 
his pupils were stung dangerously by it, sixty hours 
afterwards. Galien records, that the Emperor 
Commodus was so skilful in the decapitation of 
ostriches, that these birds did not at first pause in 
their speed, after the loss of their heads. Boerhaave 
cut off the head of a cock which was running to- 
wards a trough, at the distance of 20 feet, and the 
body fulfilled its intention. Perranit decapitated a 
serpent, and the body crawled towards its usual re- 
treat. Beetles advanced cautiously, examining the 
ground first with the right leg, then with the left, 
alter losing their heads. The heart of a frog pal- 
pitates two hours afterwards; and flies and butterflies 
fly about for many minutes--Monsieur de Fontenel- 
le’s memoir contains many other apparently ineredi- 
ble, but equally well authenticated facts; and the 
further investigation of Magendie, and his learned 
colleague, will be laid forthwith before the French 
government. It appears on the present showing, 
that the guillotine 1s the most cruel mode of destruc- 
tion ever yet devised, since no limit can be placed to 
the agonies of death alter its operation. 


Sixneurar 
Casz.—A lady, fashionably dressed, whose husband 
is reported to hold a distinguished rank in the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, came before the Ma- 
gistrates accompanied by a gentleman connected with 
the Audit’s Office, for the purpose of obtaining a 
warrant against a jeweller, for an alleged fraudulent 
possession of a 50/. bank note. 

The circumstances of the case appeared, from the 
lady’s evidence, to be of a most singular and surpri- 
sing nature. From the communications which were 
made to Mr. Chambers, it appeared that a female 
who was in the lady’s service in the capacity of 
waiting maid, and who at present stands committed 
to Dover Castle, on a charge of robbery, had con'ri- 
ved to obtain large quantities of the most costly jew- 
ellery and plate from the various tradesmen with 
whom her mistress had had oceasional dealing.— 
The credit thus obtained, it was assumed, had been 
wanes by the waiting maid passing herself off as 

er mistress, using her visiting cards, and paying 
small accounts in that assumed character, with the 
view of obtaining larger credit. Some idea of the 
extent and nature of the frauds may be conceived 
when it is stated that an emerald and diamond neck- 
lace, value 160/, and a silver service, value 180/. are 
alleged to have been thus obtained, and also that du- 
plicates amounting to 4502. for property thus plun- 
dered from tradesmen, were found in the alleged 
delinquent’s box. In order to induce the Magistrate 
to grant the warrant, certain circumstances of a very 
singular nature were stated. — Warrant granted. 

On the preceding day the jeweller, against whom 
the foregoing application was made, himself applied 
to Mr. Dyer for a warrant against the lady. His so- 
licitor accompanied him, and said, his client had 
been in the habit of supplying the lady with articles 
of plate and jewellery. About a fortnight ago she 
sent for four silver tea and four silver coffee pots, 
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use, and the others to show a lady of rank. The 
goods were sent, and it had been ascertained that 
they were almost immediately pledged. The soli- 
citor added, there were some most extraordinary 
cireumstances which would be disclosed in proper 
time. Innumerable articles of property had been 
fraudulently obtained, but his client went upon the 
tea and coffee pots. 

Mr. Dyer gave his opinion that the case was one of 
debt, and that he could not grant « warrant. 

A gentleman then entered the office, and said he 
was the friend of the lady in question, and that her 
servant had been committed for trial for having sto- 
len the articles. 

Mr. Dyer said he could do nothing until he had 
seen the jeweller’s books. 

The parties then retired, 

A pawnbroker afterwards stated that the lady had 
an income of 1000/. a year, and that the jeweller 
had a demand on her for 100/. There would be more 
heard of the affair in a superior court. 


Harron Garpen.—Yesterday John Brookland, a 
man about forty years of age, attired as a”carpenter, 
was brought from Islington station-house, charged 
under the following extraordinary cireumstances:— 
it appeared from the evidence of Mr. Fox, a clerk 
in the house of Rundell and Bridge, of Ludgate-bill, 


that on Sunday evening last he was sitting in the 


gallery in Islington Chapel, when he observed the 
prisoner walking about the aisle in the most confused 
manner. ‘The Rev. Mr. Gilbert, the preacher, had 
taken his text, and was about to proceed with his 
sermon, when he requested the prisoner to take a 
seat, on which he made a spring at one of the lamps, 
exclaiming, ‘* What are you preaching about ? You 
know nothing about Jesus Christ here.” He pulled 
down the lamp, the alarm of which caused the ut- 
most confusion in the chapel, and he continued to 
use observations against the preaching of the gospel, 
which caused an impression that he was either in- 
toxicated or insane. Witness assisted in taking him 
from the chapel to the stationhouse. He added, that 
the prisoner’s conduct excited such extreme alarm, 
that the screams of the ladies who were present were 
terrific, and many of them fainted away.—Thomas 
Turfray, the pew-opener, deposed that he saw the 
prisoner enter the chapel, and he asked him to take 
a seat in one of the pews, which he refused. He af- 
terwards heard the smash of the lamp, when he pro- 
ceeded to the gallery, and heard the prisoner railing 
against the preacher, whom he said knew noth- 
ing of Jesus Christ. Mr. Laing (to the prisoner) 
What have you to say for yourseif?—Prisoner: That 
I have read the Bible attentively, and those priesis 
cannot tell me more than I know, and they ought 
not to be listened to. Mr. Laing: What right had 
you to disturb a religious congregation’—Prisoner. 
Because they were preaching about Christ, and not 
one of them can tell me satisfactorily who and what 
Christ is. I went into the chapel, and—Mr. Laiog: 
Well, dont preach a sermon to me. Why did you 
disturb ithe cougregation’—Prisoner: Well, I tell 
you if you'll allow me; they don’t know any thing 
about Christ.—Mr. Laing: Have you got 30s. (the 
amount ofthe damage doue)’—Prisoner: No.—Mr. 
Laing: Then you will go to prison. —Prisoner: Very 
well.—Mr. Laing: And you'll find two sureties in 
502 each for your good behaviour in future. The 
prisoner was then led from the court to be locked 
up, and doring the way he was quoting figurative 
passages from the Bible and New ‘Testament, saying 
that preachers knew nothing of the world of Christ, 
although they preached about them.—Lond. paper. 


Tus Cook ann THE Bracksirnp.—Tuesday, Ann 
Gillis, a plump, fiery-faced woman, was broaght be- 
fore Mr. Rawlinson on a warrant, charged with as- 
saulting Miss Sarah Turnerelli, a young lady about 
18 years of age, under the following curious cireum- 
stance:—From the evidence it appeared that the com- 
plainant was the daughter of Mr. Peter Turnerelli, 
the celebrated sculptor of Newman streeet, Oxford 
street, and that the defendant was cook in the fami- 
ly. On the 8th instant the young lady proceeded into 
the kitchen, with the view of cutting a slice of meat 
froma a joint which was roasting at the fire, with 
which she intended to feed her pet blackbird. The 
lady of the dripping pan, however, vowed she would 
not have her beef mutilated and disfigured that way 
fur all the blackbirds in the kingdom. An alterea- 
tion then ensued, in the midst of which the footran 
entered the kitchen, and Miss Turnerelli then ap- 
pealed to his gallantry in resisting the cook, and help- 
ing her to what she wanted for her favourite bird. — 
The appeal was not made in vain: and the footman, 
having carefully sharpened a knife, was about to 
shave off a nice piece of brown, when cooky, who 
vowed that she alone would ‘rule the roast,” and 
exasperated at John’s impertinence, flew at him like 
a tigress, and geve him such a severe basting that he 
was glad to make his exit from the fire place in dou- 
ble quick time. She then directed her rage towards 
her young mistress. (the complainant,) whom she 
ejected from the kitchen with such violence, that it 
became neeessary to call in the family physician to 
her aid. She was even now in a very weak state of 
health. The cook, in her defence, said that she had 
her master’s instructions not to suffer her young 
mistress to cut and disfigure the meat, which she 
was in the habit of doing for her bird almost daily. 
Mr. Rawlinson, under these circumstances, discharg- 
ed the warrant, telling the young lady she might, if 
she thought proper, seek redress at the sessions, by 


one set of which she said she wanted for her own 


indicting the cook. | 


PENNSYLVANIA SCENERY. 

A correspondent of the New York Ame- 
rican, at present traveiling in the interior of 
Pennsylvania, has the following description ina 
late letter: —We are now in the bosom of the 
Alleghanies. The Scenery passed to-day is 
beautiful—most beautiful. The mountains are 
loftier, as wellas more imposing in form than 
those which skirt these wild regions eastwardly; 
whichever way the eye directs itself, they are 
piled upon each other in masses which blend 
at last with the clouds above them. At one point 
they lie in confused heaps together; at another, 
they lap each other with outlines as distinct as 
if the crest of each were of chiselled stone,— 
some, while the breeze quivers through their 
dense forests, rear their round like backs like | 
the hump ofa camel boldly near, and some swel- | 
ling more gradually from the vales below, show 
in the blue distance like waves caught on the 
curl by some mighty hand, and arrested ere they 
broke on the misty region beyond.Then for their | 
foliage! the glorious hues of autumn are here | 
displayed in all their fulness, and brilliancy, and | 
power—volume upon volume, like the rolling 
masses of sunset elouds, the leafy summits fold | 
against the sky—calm at one moment as the | 
bow of peace whose tints they borrow, and at 
another flaming, like the banners of a thousand | 
battles in the breeze. But why should I attempt | 
to describe what baffles all description. The | 
humblest grove of our country is, at this seasen, | 
arrayed in colours such as the Italian masters | 
never dreamed of; and woods like these assume | 
a pomp which awes the pencil into weakness. | 
Such forests, such foliage were unknown when | 
our language was invented. Let those who) 
named the noble-sounding rivers that reflect | 
their glories, supply words to describe them.” 


ANOTHER EXPEDITION TO LIBERIA. 


It isin coutemplation, we learn, to fit outan ex- 
pedition in a short time from Savannah to Liberia. 
It is to consist of 83 free colored persons from Geor- 
gia, of whom 35 are adults, 20 under 18, and over 
12 years of age, and 26 under 12 years. We have 
perused a letter written by one of the emigrants on 
the subject, in which he alludes to the false reports 
in circulation injurous to Liberia, and expresses great 
satisfaction in finding them contradicted. All the 
adults are members of the Temperance Society, and 
23 are members of the chureh, viz; 16 Baptists, 4 
Methodists, and 3 Presbyterians. Of the whole 
number 4 are mechanics,5 seamtresses, 2 laborers, 1 
merchant, and | school teacher, a pious and intelli- 


ary, Fitch, Oliver Evans, Watts and 
Bolton, Ericsson, Braithwaite, Steven- 
son, of Manchester, Robert L. Stevens, 
of N. York, and all the other engineers 
of science, theory, and practice, with 
Perkins, of London, and Dupin, have 
been entirely on the wrong scent or 
pursuit for power. Therefore, I deem 
it essential to say, I have found the ful- 
crum of Archimedes brought by Thales 
to me—I shall move a common steam- 
boat at a velocity of 15 miles per hour, 
on rivers; I will move a 60 gun bat- 
tery of 42 pounders, in 12 feet water, 
at 12 miles per hour, for national de- 
fence, without the possibility of the 
enemy injuring the vessel or machine. 
[ will cross the Atlantic in ten days in 
a Power Packet, without stopping for 
fuel; I will ascend the river Missippi 
at an average speed of 13 1-2 miles per 
hour ; and if only a passage boat, I will 
navigate the Ohio and Mississippi, 
without freight, at 18 miles per hour. 
I will contract to complete and perfect 
the improvement in any small boat, or 
large size boat, in two or three months. 
[ am prepared to give satisfactory se- 
curity and sufficient guarantees to per- 
form whatever contract | make imme- 
diately, without defalcation. Refer- 
ence to the editor of the Advertiser.’’ 


Use or Forxs.—A foreigner re- 
marks, in his work on Great Britain, 
that an Englishman may be discovered 
any where, if he be observed at table, 
because he places his fork upon the 
left side of his plate: a Frenchman by 
using the fork alone without the knife: 
a German by planting it perpendicu- 
larly in his plate: and a Russian b 
using it asa toothpick. Holding the 


gent female. 
To the letter referred are attached certificates, 


‘fork is a national custom, and nations 


signed by six gentlemen of great respectability in| are characterised by their peculiarities 


Savannah, stating their personal knowledge of the 


proposed emigrants, and a(testing that they are hon- in the use of the fork at table. 


est and industrious, sober and deserving, 


Mr. Ripely, Professor in the Baptist ‘Theological 
Seminary at Newton, Mass. are to be liberated that | 
they nay connect themselves with the expediention. | 
This will make the whole number 97; and there | 
are, besides, maay others who have the subject un- 
der consideration, of whom perhaps 30 or 40 will 
decide to go before the expedition sails. 
Com. Adv. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


The New Orleans Price Current of the 16th 
says: “The weather has been dry, and very 
pleasant, and continues so, with the exception 
of having become cooler. The annual influx 
of strangers has set in in good earnest, and every 
arrival, whether from sea or the interior, brings 
in great numbers; among them we occasionall 
recognise the faces of our city friends, who, 
after wearing away the dull season at the North 
and in Europe, have returned to their first, best 
country,.“home.” The steamboat landing has 
become very gay, and the bustle there induced 
us to make particular inquiry in relation to the 
commerce of the west; and we repeat with plea- 
sure the replies—*that it rarely has been known 
so brisk, at this season of the year, as at pre- 
sent.” In relation to the health of the city, we 
hear nothing, and infer that it is good. The 
Mississippi continues at low water mark.” 


sail upon the dog Star ; 

And then pursue the morning.”” 

Aprtication oF Sream.—An ad- 
vertiser in the Louisville Advertiser, 
signed A. B. C. thus announces his 
pretensions: “ After a most perse- 
vering study in chemistry for 25 years, 
and mechanical philosophy, I have arri- 


An 


‘affectation of the French usages in this 
We learn that fourteen slaves owned by the Rev. | 


respect seems now to be gaining ground 
in this country.—People’s Magazine. 


Dental Surgery.—A new mode of 
extracting teeth has lately been disco- 


vered in the Highlands, which, from 
\the quickness of the operation, and the 
facility with which any body can per- 
form it, bids fair to ruin half of the 


present professors of the dentalart. A 
countryman who had for some time 


‘suffered all the pangs of that excruciat- 


_ing tormentor the tooth ache, at length 
screwed up his courage to a pitch suf- 
ficient to allow him to think of sub- 
/mitting his head to the relentless hands 
of the doctor. Having declared his 
intention to a neighbouring shoemaker, 
Crispin invited him to come to his shop, 
where he would perform the operation 
much quicker, much easier, and with- 
out any reward. ‘The patient assent- 
ing, was placed on the shoemaker’s 
stool, a strong ‘‘ rosette end’ was 
twisted round the devoted tooth, and 
then tied firmly to the patient’s foot, 
so as to bring the foot within half a 
yard of his mouth; things being so far 
in progress, Crispin moved to the rear; 
and taking one of his sharpest awls, 
he gave his patient a prick in the seat 
of honour—a spring and a roar and the 


ved at the conclusion, that Captain Say- 


operation. was over. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


From the New York Albion. 
THE ANNUALS FOR 1834. 
et Me not, by Acker..ann. 
THE ACAPULCO INDIAN’S SONG, 
(The tribes of the forests bordering on Aca- 
pulco are the romanceros of the New World.— 
They have a kind of guitar,which they delight in 
and touch with some wild skill. Their songs are 
not, like the few rude descents of the red men 
of the north, on battle or flight, on revenge or 
hunting, the four eternal themes of the northern 
forest. They are story-tellers and lovers, in 
short, a kind of American, jongleurs, Troubadours 
who never heard of chivalry, nor played on lutes 
4wined with chaplets from the hands of ladies 
‘proud and fair,” as became the showy mins- 
strels of Provence and Italy; nor sat on tape- 
stried footstools at feasts of monarchs in ermine 
and warriors in mail. But theirs are the homely 
inspirations of Nature, with no better teachers 
of song than the birds, no better saloon than the 
sycamore and acacia woods, no better audience 
than their wild but very handsome women, and 
no better /argesse than the shouts of delight, 
the extravagant boundings, or the floods of tears 
with which those children of impulse never fail 
to reward the poet and the minstrel. The fol- 
lowing song is a well known address to one of 
the forest beauties. It had made its way into 
Spanish, from which it is now transferred. } 
THE INDIAN TO HIS LOVE- 
Off with the bow! The lake’s blue waters heave. 
Off with the sandals! —rest thy weary feet. 
Twilight is sitting by the couch of Eve; 
Through branch and bloom the air is sighing 
sweet; 
No spotted snake dares touch this flowery ground; 
Here is no tiger’s eye, no panther’s bound. 


The clouds are painted, like the forest leaf, 
Where lays his rainbow-wing the autumn sun; 
The sunbeams barn, all westward, like the sheaf 
Ripening in antumn, heavy, rich, and dun; 
The stars are jewels, sparkling in heaven’s ears, 
Or dew of heaven’s rich flowers, resplendent tears. 


Now sing—and hark! the fountains all are hushed; 
The birds are silent on the honey tree: 
The breeze that through the young palmettoes gusb- 
ed, 
The whole soft sky, is listening but for thee; 
The stars seem dreaming in a trance of love, 
The world one spell, all charmed, below, above. 


Come, love, and fear not; in each diamoud star 
— shapes that watch thy steps with shield and 
ow, 
Sweet spirits thatin forests wild and far 
Watch o’er each braid upon thy lovely brow, 
Guarding thy beauty from the serpent’s sting, 
From poisonous flower and dew, from fang and 
spring. 
Love, see those meteors—sisters to thine eye, 
Those flying orbs of living fire and gold; 
Those are the spirits’ evening revelry, 
From hand to hand through purple either rolled; 
Or but the sparkles of the rushing car, 
That bears the mighty king ef sun and star. 


Oh come! and we will wander merrily 

Through forests lighted by the firefly’s lamp; 
For true love liveth only with the free: 

‘lhe mountain’s marble brow shall be our camp, 
The vine and honeysuckle make our hall, 
Our hearts be one, and love be all iu all. 


From{the Amulet. 
A SCENE IN THE ZENANA. 
BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 
A valley more sequestered or more beautiful 
than that of Oodipore can scarcely be imagined: 
it needs not the contrast afforded by the sterili 
ty of the scenery beyond, for it possesses every 
attraction which nature, in her happiest mood, 
confers upon some favourite spot of earth: but 
to those who have traversed the surrounding 
arid tract, it bursts like a scene of enchantment. 
The approach, guarded by a fortified gate, is so 
narrow and intricate as to be fitted only for lit- 
ters or equestrian travellers; and, in treading its 
narrow defiles, the stranger is surprised that 
any human being should have proceeded more 
than a few yardsin so unpromising a direction 
in search of a spot habitable by mankind. Sud- 
denly the rich, varied, and fertile landscape 
opens on the dazzled eye, and every step now 
seems leading into fairy-land. On the right an 
extensive and picturesque lake washes the bases 
of the hills, whose shining rocks and umbrage- 
ous woods shoot up into the golden sky above; 
in he distance a large city, exhibiting a confused 
assemblage of irregular buildings, rises in all the 
fantastic forms of oriental architecture. Above, 
crowning a rocky ledge, the palace of the Ra- 
nah appears—a huge white mass, which, though 
conveying ideas of strength rather than of beau- 
ty, is still a noble object, and is surrounded by 
#0 many attractive scenes‘that the spectator is 


too much absorbed in admiration to dwell upon 
its defects. Below the rocky terrace on which 
the palace stands, a second lake of considerable 
extent spreads its glittering waters; numerous 
Hindoo temples, the frequent ghaut (the con- 
stant and beautiful accompaniment of all Indian 
streams), and gay pavilions of marble, adorn its 
banks, intermingled with enormous banyans and 
peepul trees, whose gigantice branches, stretch- 
ing over the lake, seem to repose upon its bo- 
som. The bright silvery expanse is studded 
with fairy islands; and two of the most extensive 
are decorated with the summer residence of the 
Ranah, structures of exquisite workmanship, 
whose delicate marble trellises and airy cupolas 
appear like the palaces of the genii floating 
upon a sea of pearl; while orange-trees, pal 

myras and cypresses fling the rich luxuriance 
of their foliage over the carved kiosks and sculp- 
tured porticoes. 

Such was the scene which caught the golden 
floods poured down by a cloudless sun; but, if 
the inmates of the palace ever gazed with ad- 
miration upon its beauties, they were now tvo 
deeply absorbed in contemplations of a far more 
interesting nature to regard them. Silence, 
deep as death, reigned around—a silence only 
broken by the mournful cry of the ring-dove, a 
cry which is scarcely fora moment suspended 
during the day, throughout the plains and val- 
leys of India. In the interior court (a spacious 
quadrangle,cooled by fountains, and shaded with 
flowering trees), a crowd mute and with down- 
cast looks, assembled round the couch where- 
on the Ranah was now brought, to yield, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, his last breath 
in the open air. Nohope could be entertained 
of the recovery of a person who had passed the 
number of years allotted to his race; and the 
awful moment of dissolution was awaited, by 
men who had long anticipated a change of 
rulers, without any manifestation of the various 
sensations it occasioned to those whose for 
tunes it must deeply affect. 

Within the principal apartments of the Zena- 
na, the same unnatural tranquillity prevailed: 
not a word was uttered by the female crowd, 
amongst whom all the customary employments 
were suspended; they, also, stood calmly await- 
ing the event, fraught as it was to them with 
incidents of the most fearful nature; and the 
slight movement of the head, indicating anxiety 
respecting the cause of every sound, were it but 
the humming of a fly, or the fall of a leaf, alone 
betrayed the internal feelings of their breasts. 
Upon all, the decease of the reigning prince 
would bring a trying change of fortune, poverty 
and the world’s scorn to those whose natural 
instincts should teach them to cling to life in its 
most forlorn and abject state, and a hideous 
sacrifice to the devoted few disdaining existence 
when robbed of its dearest blessings. Who 
shall attempt to describe the conflicting emo- 
tions sustained by those helpless females, vacil- 
lating between a choice of the most cruel evils 
—the terrors of death operating against the ter- 
rors of disgrace! Yet they maintained an out- 
ward appearance of composure not inferior to 
that displayed by the stronger and the weaker 
minds which, influenced by various motives, had 
resolved upon the fulfilment of a dreadful rite. 
An old female slave who, though never enjoy- 
ing the dignity of a wife, was, from her leng 
servitude, and the cnnfidence reposed in her, a 
person of considerable consequence in the 
Zenana, apparently had never anticipated any 
other termination to her existence than that 
which now presented itself: she considered the 


death of the Ranah to be so completely bound | 
up with her own, that the latter must follow as | 
a thing of course. A younger, fairer female, of | 
higher attractions and superior birth, the daugh- 
ter of a long line of princes, deeply imbued with | 
religious enthusiasm, and with the notions of a) 
pre-existent state, wrapt in contemplations of the | 
past, now floating through a highly excited im- 
agination in shapes more distinct and vivid than 
in other dreaming moments, beheld the path | 
before heras one already trodden, one which 
would be trodden again, and which Jed to the 
fulfilment of her destiny. But it was otherwise 
with the Ranee, the lofiy-minded woman who 
had enjoyed a degree of authority frequenily 
accorded to females inthe provinces of central 
India. She was free from the superstitions so 
carefully instilled by the priesthood; nor was 
she inspired by attachment to the man who had 
not excited any strong sentiments of respect or 
affection. She had amassed considerable pro- 
perty, and she had acquired a more than ordin- 
ary share of public confidence; but neither of 


| gates, unveiled, the four suttees mounted, for 


these could she retain in a state of widowhood, 


unless the heir should, on his visit to the Zena+ 
na, salute her by the title of ‘*Raje Baae,” a 
mode of conferring the dignity of mistress of the 
harem, at the option of the Ranah to bestow 
upon any one of his predecessor’s wives. Upon 
the first fatal symptoms which appeared in the 
aged monarch’s disease, every engine had been 
set at work by the favourite wife’s emissaries to 
secure a promise of this coveted exaltation; but 
Juan Singh could not be wrought upon to give 
a decided answer: it was supposed that he 
wished to avoid the maintenance of this unne.- 
cessary appendage in the splendour which cus. 


tom accorded, or that he was tempted by the 
wealth which offered itself to his grasp. There | 
was only one alternative to a woman who could | 
not brook degradation: perchance, she might 
still entertain a hope that a message would be 
sent conveying the assurance she had so earn. 
estly endeavoured to obtain, but it was confined 
strictly to her own breast; and, having made | 
every arrangement which her duty to her de. 
pendents demanded, she stood amid the group 
equally resigned with those less intellectual 
beings, blindly following customs, or slaves to 
prejudice. At length a cry, was heard in the 
court below: and it would appear as if some set- 
tled rule, or late instruction, had taught each in- 
dividual her allotted part. ‘* What is that?” 
exclaimed one of the assembly. “Do you ask?” | 
replied the old slave; “ know you not what is | 
required of us to perform?” and, taking the | 
fastenings from her hair, which, unloosed, flow- | 
ed over her shoulders, she seized a gurrah (jar) 
of water, and poured its contents upon her head. 
This was equivalent to a declaration that she 
intended to burn; and three others followed 
her example: while the remainder, shrinking 
from the near approach of death, hesitated to 
commence the fatal preliminaries, and finally re- 
solved to endure an existence embittered by 
penury, contempt, and neglect, rather than 
brave the tortures of the flames—a freedom of 
choice for which they were solely indebted to 
the presence of the British Resident, who was 
well informed of all that passed in the palace, 
and who possessed the power of preventing in- 
voluntary sacrifices. Some buoyed themselves 
up with a vain hope that the dignity denied to 
their more distinguished companion would be 
accorded to them, or endeavoured to excuse 
themselves by affecting to entertain so futile an 
expectation. 


Short is the interval in India between death 
and the performance of the obsequies of the 
deceased—a ceremony which, according to cus- 
tom, was to take place at sunset. The brief 
period which intervened was differently em- 
ployed by those who were to take a prominent 
partin the fearfuldrama. The old slave busied 
herself in settling points of etiquette. A crowd 
gathered round the Metempsychosian, listening 
with eager ears to her reminiscences of the 
past, and predictions of the future. She de- 
clared that she hada distinct recollection of 
having burned once before, and that she knew 
she was doomed to burn again ere she could be 
finally absorbed in the divine essence; and, while 
speculating upon the probabilities of receiving 
a new existence in the same rank which she 
now held, expressed a hope that she should be 
born in alowersphere, as she was convinced | 
that happiness dwelled more frequently in a} 
cottage than ina palace. These hallucinations 
were devoutly believed to flow from divine in- 
spiration; and, as she was far more prodigal of 
oracular speeches than her companions, she 
was venerated accordingly, as a person of supe- 
rior sanctity. The Ranee was differently em- 
ployed; she wrote a letter to the Resident, re- 
commending several persons, for whom she felt 
particularly interested, to his protection, and 
explaining the motives which induced her, while 
perfectly unimpelled by religious considerations, 
to prefer death to a life of dishonor, 


A short time before sunset all the preparations 
were completed, and, descending to the palace 


the first time in their lives, on horseback, and 
accompanied the procession to the fatal pile. 


Immense multitudes crowded round, striving, 
with eager interest, to catch the revealings of 
the future, uttered by those beatified women, 
who were no longer considered to belong to 
earth. Many questions were propounded, and 
one, in particular, indicated the state of the 
public feeling towards the foreign neighbours 
established in Hindostan. The Metempsycho- 
sian was eagerly entreated to say whether the 
Feringhees would ever be driven fout of the 
country. She judiciously evaded a reply, by 


inquiring, in turn, whether they had 
proper period to ask such a question. 
he Resident, in taking his evening rid 

purposely encountered the dismal procession 
and, accosting the Ranee, for whose admirable 
qualities, and more than ordinary talents = 
entertained a very high respect, endeavoured to 
dissuade her from the act she meditated, but 
without avail. She said it was now too late to 
retract, and, it being impossible to consent to 
live in a degraded state, she was glad that her 
self-sacrifice would confer honor on him who 
followed, meaning the Ranah, who, accordin 
to the etiquette observed by the Indian females 
towards their husbands, she forbore to name,— 
She invited the Resident to be present at the 
ceremony; but, turning with horror from a scene 
so revolting to his heart, he bade her farewell 
and took his solitary ride through the pictur. 
esque paths of that delightful valley, the peace. 
ful haunt of beautiful creatures, peacocks and 
pigeons, and countless flocks of birds still more 
lovely in form and hue, disporting themselves 
over a sunny land, 


Where all, save the spirit of man, seemed di- 
vine, 

Agra, March, 1830. 

Note.—The tragic scene narrated in the fore- 
going pages was enacted not very long ago, at 
Oodipore, upon the death of the late Ranah.— 
The account was given to me bya gentleman 
attached to the late Residency, who could 
vouch for its truth; and I have related it as I re- 
ceived it from him, without addition or embel- 
lishment. I have derived my information re- 
specting the extraordinary beauty of the pro- 
vince from descriptions contained in the corres- 
pondence of the same friend, and from draw- 
ings taken on the spot. The family of Oodipore, 
or Chitore, is universally allowed to be the most 
ancient Hindoo family extant; they belong to 
the race who boast their descent from the sun, 
and are superior to all the other Rajpoot tribes, 


chosen a 


THE COMIC OFFERING. 
By Miss Sheridan. 


A multitude of names and subjects crowd the 
pages of Miss Sheridan’s Comic Offering, which 
is more comic this year than ever. Comicality 
ina book is a quality so difficult to reach, and 
which affects ditferent people so differently, that 
it is not easy to pronounce, with any degree of 
certainty, upon its real merit. It acts upon 
the nerves precisely as they are in a condition 
to receive it; and that which at times appears 
wondrously funny, might fall like lead upon the 
spirits at othermoments, Those whoread Miss 
Sheridan’s book without laughing, may rely 
upon it that the fault is in themselves. It teems 
with grotesque and ludicrous trifles, odd com- 


binations, whimsical specimens of the art of 


word-torturing, and some capital jokes at the 
expense of men’s customs, manners, and pur- 
suits. There isa feeling of the ridiculous in 
the book which defies the analysis of criticism; 
so we had better give a few specimens, and let 
it bespeak favour for itself. Here is a letter after 
Hood’s fashion: 

MISS AURELIA DOBBS, TO MISS JEMIMA TIBBS. 

By the 4uthor of the “Eccentric Tales.” 
Jasmine Cottage, County of Herts. 

My dearest Jemima! 

You have always been the depository of my 
dearest secrets—I am so happy!—Would that 
you, my sweet friend, were with me, to share 
the delights of our rural retreat—the greatest 
General from little Alexander down to Napo- 
leon, never made such a one!—and as for my 
suite of apartments—“Oh! there is nothing half 
so sweet in life!” as Moore says. 

The country around is a volume of Miss Mit- 
ford bound in green; every thing seems smiling 
here—except the willows—and they do weep so 
gracefully!—And then at night the crickets 
chirp so merrily—I am certain there have been 
a great many cricket-matches, there is such a 
numerous family! ‘These with the copper-ket- 
tle are really the only grate musicians we can 
boast in this sequestered dwelling! and they 
have, in truth, a great range here! 

My papa is very happy too, and is not like the 
same man he was: since he left off business, he 
is not at all retired, but interchanges civilties 
with the gentry in the neighbourhood: among 
these is a young Squire, who is so handsome 
and so witty! I must tell youa bon mot of his: 
we had wandered to the edge of the copse, 
where we sat upon the stile, and watched the 
decline of the sun, until the glorious orb hal 
set: “Why is your father like that sun?” said 
he. Igaveit up. “Because he 1s a—retired 


| 
| | | 
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1” smiled, and my memory reverted 
to Bermondsey—the Tan-pits, and 
mima! 
some acquaintances among the 
spustics:” there is one Rose Verdant, a pretty, 
melancholy, dark-eyed* forsaken. Who placed 
“her heart’s best affections,” on the clergyman 
—but the pastor passed her, for one who he 
thought surpassed her; and she has been as much 
distressed—as poor Ireland—since the Union' 
The Album (commenced by my dear Jemima, ) 
is nearly full—for I visit the churchyard every 
morning, and transcribe the epitaphs: the sheep 
ruminating beneath the yew-trees, being my 
only companions in this grave solitude! 

This is the hay making season, and of course, 
all the meadows are a la mowed! 

There are some impertinent people, who 
live near us, and they laughed so much at our 
city taste in gardening, that Papa has been forc- 
ed to “get up a Haha,” as the hedgers call it; 
but I don’t think it is of any use, and as it costs 
a great deal, I don’t see the fun of “getting up 
Ha-ha,” at one’s own expense. 

I forget whether I told you, that there is a 
lover’s walk here—but there is—and I frequent- 
ly visit this romantic spot—it would frighten 
you, Jemima, to walk there alone—I never do! 
" You ask me to quote the amusements here. 
Alas! my Jemima, when you do pass within their 
high gates—you find no style, or what is very 
low: so it would be useless for any one to take 
steps for a Hop here! We had a vocal concert 
at the great Inn, ‘King’s Head,” but I did not 
like hearing the singing in the king’s head, 


though there was a crown entrance, and in short | 


the “Concert,” was aloud to be a mere “‘bawl!”’ 

The young squire drove home in his stan- 
hope: it proved a dreadful wet evening—and, 
notwithstanding he is a good whip, he regretted 
for my sake, that he had no command over the 
rains!—And said, although he was fond of a 
whet before dinner, he did not at all relish a 
wet before supper!—He is really the most pas- 
sable of my rustic admirers—rather too fond, 
perhaps, of field sports—but I dare say that may 
be remedied—for his father has a cure in his 
gift—Oh! Jemima, I if could but persuade him 
to take orders, I think—but no matter, I am 
building on the heir.—Suffice it to say, that his 
father is arich man and a mayor, and he—a 
young man and a hunter! 

My dearest love, I am obliged to draw my 
letter to a close—he has just called to invite me 
to walk in the green lanes, so my botanical stu- 
dies must apologize for my not filling the other 
leaf—but you shall have his flowery speeches, 
in a long crossed letter next post.—That one 
from you may cross this, is the heartfelt wish of 
Your most affectionate AvnELia Dosss, 


THE LAMENTATIONS OF JOHN GREEN, 
STABLE KEEPER. 
CONFINED IN HORSEMONG*R-LANE GAOL DEBT. 
Come all, whose bosom pity feels, 
My hard condition see, 
And since | cannot pay my bills, 
Give credit wnto me. 


My warrant many a mare has sold, 
At mart and country fair; 

But now I suffer you behold, 
By warrant from the Mayor. 


In vain his patienee to implore, 
I pleaded my distress: 

1 could not pay one penny more, 
For | was penny-less. 

Too late, ulas! I now began, 
My errors to amend, 

And found that ev’: y stable-man, 
Is not a stable friend. 


I once had stores of Aay and corn, 
And days of plenty saw; 

But now, expos’d to public seorn, 
Tam a man of straw. 


They only know, whom Fortune’s frown 
Compels to drink the enp, 

How much a man is taken down 
By being tuken up. 

The cheapest comforts are forbid; 
And tho’ it sounds so odd, 

My lips have scarcely chew’d a quid 
Since Ihave been in quod. 


The spicy bow], and flowing can, 
L now must never touch, 

Though near the spot where many a man, 
Has had a Drop too much. 


By day and night to endless cares 
My beauty isa prey; 

My hair is “white, though not with years,” 
And Green is changed to grey; 


For though to right or left at will 
The bridled horse is led, 

A bridewell is more certain,still 
To turn a human head, 


Ye duns, have done! nor thus upbraid; 
My donds I mean to burst:— 

Pil “pay you off’—that’s when I’ve paid 
The debt of Nature first! 


Mr. Epiror,—There is a large owl 
found in some of the western counties 


of Pennsylvania, which is said to com- 
mit depredations on the poultry in| 
rather an eccentric manner. When| 
the fowls are composed upon the | 
trees, where they generally roost, the | 
owl flies quietly and without noise to| 
Seitle himself among them. With his | 
Strong talons firmly clasping the limb, 
he then begins to crowd his next 
neighbour towards the outer extremit 
of the branch—calmly but firmly and 
constantly impelling him. 

The hens and chickens utter an oc- 
Casional complaint as they drowsily 
give place to the incessant application 
of his force—-the moment one of them 
flies from the tree he pounces upon it 
and carries it off as his secure prey. 
It sometimes happens, however,that the 
owl alights next to the gallant cock, 
who, although he may permit an occa- 
sional interruption, in courtesy to his 
hens, is more accustomed to wakeful- 
ness and less disposed to submit to 
such frequent interferences, and find- 
ing that by yielding he only increases 
the disposition in the intruder to an- 
noy him, suddenly arouses himself and 
gives the owl a severe blow upon the 
head with his strong and impressive 
beak. The sagacious bird finding his 
mistake, adjourns the attemptfor a 
more favourable moment, although it 
is said not to be easily discouraged. I 
have this account from a gentleman 
who has witnessed the facts. 

Yours, kc. 
BELFonT. 


How to get a tight ring off a fin- 
ger.—Thread a needle flat in the eye 
withstrong thread: pass the needle with 
care, under the ring, and pull the thread 
through a few inches toward the hand; 
wrap the long end of the thread tightly 
round the finger, regularly, all down 
to the nails, to reduce its size. Then 
lay hold of the short end of the thread 
and unwind it. The thread pressing 
against the ring will gradually remove 
it from the finger. This never failing 
method will remove the tightest ring 
without difficulty, however swollen the 
finger may be.——Liverpool Times. 


| Bees.--The method of keeping bees 
in rooms or garrets prepared for them 
isa great improvement, These rooms 
should be so tight that rats, mice, and 
other vermin cannot get to them; and 
they should be dark, for if there is a 
window the bees fly to that instead of 


honey as you like.--Maine Far. 


ago, a gentleman in looking over his 


tailor’s account, observed a charge of 
six or seven dollars more than he was 


going to the apertures made for them | 
to passin and out. Bees managed in| greatly improved by the addition of 
this manner never swarm, and you)two or three ounces of fine sugar, in 
may take from them such quantities of! n»owder. A common earthern “churn 


Patrern For A coaT.—A few days| 


accustomed to pay. On inquiring, the 


obliged to take up an additional quanti- 
ty of cloth. ‘*Why,” exclaimed the 


gentleman, “it was scarce half a year| 


tailor informed him that. he had been' 


ago when you told me you managed to 
get a waistcoat for your little boy from 
what remained of the cloth you made 
my coatfrom. I cannot conceive why 
I should require more now, as I am 
convinced I have not increased in size 
since that period.” ‘No, sir,’’ said 
the tailor, “you are much the same as 
usual, but my little boy has so surpris- 
ingly grown, you'd scarcely know him. 


When Frederick of Prussia proclaim- 
ed his new code of laws, it rendered law- 
yers unnecessary, and a large hody of 
them signed a petition to his Majesty, 
praying for relief, and ending witha 
request to know what they were to do. 
Under these circumstances the King 
wrote this laconic answer: “Such as 
are tall enough may enlist for grena- 
diers, and the shortest will do for drum- 
mers and fifers. 


Tam O’SHanter.—A little girl was 
taken yesterday to the Exhibition 
Room, and was highly delighted with 
Thom’s Statues. Her eye was con- 
stantly rivetted on them, and when her 
mother called her, and said it was time 
to go, the child looking intently at Tam, 


replied,“slop mother, tillhe drinksit.”’ 

The Louisville Herald publishes a history of Steam- 
boats on the western waters;from which it appears 
that the whole number of boats lost an the Western 
waters since July, 1831, and abandoned, is sixty- 
seven. Of this number, seven were burnt while un- 
der way; nine burnt while in port; twentystwo sank 
by snags and stumps; two by rocks; five by running 
foul; and seven by ice; and fifteen abandoned as un- 
fit for service, 

Wild Hogs are said to be numerous in the town of 
Cushing, Me. A few days since a party went in 
pursuit of them; armed with rifles, &c. One gentle- 
man had the good fortune to tall in with an old Sow 
with a litter of pigs three or four weeks old; he fired 
at one of the pigs and broke his leg, when the old 
sow took at him, and as David Crockett would say 
“treed him,” and kept bim there till the pigs escap- 
ed, when she took afterthem. They subsist in the 
winter season on clams and sea weed, and are rarely 
seen. 


A Printer’s Reward.—Mr. James G. Watts, edi- 
tor of the ** Hampstead (L. J.) Inquirer,” was pre- 
sented on the 7th inst. with tour healthy chillren, 
(a son and three daughters.) ‘The Enquirer says: 
*We are happy to announce to distant friends that 
the mother 1s doing well, and the children are likely 
to become members of our protessivn.’ 


Joseph Bonaparte will make a short visit to this 
country in the Spring. 


To make Salt Butter Fresh.—Put 
four pounds of salt butter into a churn 
with four quarts of new milk, and a 
small portion of arnotto. Churn them 
together, and in about an hour take 
out the butter, and treat it exactly as 
fresh butter, by washing it in water 


‘and adding the customary quantity of 


salt. This is a singular experiment. 
The butter gains about three ounces in 
each pound, and is in every respect 
equal to fresh butter. It would be 


answers the same purp%se as a wooden 
one, and may be purchased at any pot 
shop. 


To Prepare Poraroes. 
Some of your readers may start, and 
ask, ‘Who don’t know how to warm 
cold potatoes?? Why a great many do’nt 
know how to do itas it should be done. 
In travelling I have rarely met with po- 
tatoes prepared in the following man- 


ner, and I never found any that were 
halfasgood. Tastes differ I admit, but 
the experiment is easily made. 

Slice them into a frying-pan; and over 
a quart of potatoes, pour half a tea-cup 
full of good cream (but no water, ) first 
sprinkling on a little salt. Cover it 
closely; and after it begins to boil, stir 
them a few times, till the pan is nearly 
dry, but not burnt. Then dish them. 
Genesee Farmer. 


"APOSTROPHE OF MARY MAGDALENE. 
From the Spiritual Canciones of the younger Argensola. 
TRANSLATED FROM BRYANT. 

“Blessed, yet sinful one, broken hearted! 

The crowd are pointing at the thing forlorn, 
In wonder and in scorn! 

Thou weepest days of innocence departed, 

Thou weepest, and thy tears have power to move 
The Lord to pity and love. 


The greatest of thy follies is forgiven, 
Even for the least of all the tears that shine 
On that pale face of thine. 
Thou did’st kneel down to him who came from 
Heaven, 
Evil and ignorant, and thou shalt rise, 
Holy, and pure, and wise. 


It is not much, that to the fragrant blossom 

The ragged briar should change, the bitter fire 
Distil Arabian myrrh; 

Nor that upon the wintry desert’s bosom 

The harvest should rise plenteous, and the swain 
Bear home the abundant grain. 

But come and see them bleak and barren mountains 

Thick to their tops with roses, come and see 
Leaves on the dry dead tree. 

The perished plant set out by living fountains, 

Grows fruitful, and its beauteous branches rise, 
Forever upwards to the skies,’ 


From the Juvenile Forget Me Not. 


THE BIRD AT SEA.—bny HEMANS; 

**Bird of the greenwood! 

Oi! why art thou here? 
Leaves dance not o’er thee, 

Flowers bloom not near: 
All the sweet waters 

Far hence are at play— 
Bird of the greenwood, 

Away, away! 


*Midst the wild billows, 
Thy place will not be, 
As midst the wavings 
Of wild rose and tree: 
How shouldst thou battle 
With storm and with spray ?— 
Bird of the greenwood, P 
Away, away! 


Or art thou seeking 
Some brighter land, 

Where by the south wind 
Vine leaves are fann’d? 

Midst the wild billows 
Why then delay ’— 

Bird of the greenwood, 

Away, away! 


**Chide not my lingering 
Where waves are dark! 

A hand that hath nursed me 
Is in the bark— 

A heart that hath cherish’d 
Through winter’s long day— 

So I turn from the greenwood 

Away, away 


Marx mE we tt, Boy.—A gentle- 

an having missed his way, fortunate- 
ly overtook a boy going along with a 
quantity of tar, to mark his master’s 
sheep. The gentleman inquired his 
way to Toad Hill, but was directed by 
so many windings, right and left, that 
he concluded to take the boy behind 
him on his horse, as he was going near 
the same place. Finding the boy very 
docile, the gentleman gave him some 
very wholesome advice relative to his 
future conduct, frequently adding, 
‘Mark me well, my boy,’ to which the 
youngster always responded, ‘Yees, 
Sir, does.’ But the gentleman repeat- 


ed the injunction so often, that the boy 
at last cried out, Sir I han’t got no more: 


tax. 
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ELECT PO 
A BRIDAL LETTER. 
Well, dearest Fanny, alliso’er, 

Your little friend is really married; 
I’ve been a bride a week or more, — 

And all the time at home have tarried. 
The folks are calling into see, — 

And wish me joy on this occasion; 
I never knew, most certainly, 

A match required so much persuasion. 


Thad a brilliant wedding-day, 
The dinner was extremely splendid, 
And for my jewels and array, 
A goodiy sum had been expended. 
But then the colonel’s very rich, 
And wished his bride to look becoming, 
And does not choose that I should be 
Forever stupid farthings summing. 


S 


The ball at night was very gay, f 
They laughed and talked and danced till morning; 
But ere the party went away, 
I could not help a little yawning. 
i never heard the clock strike ten 
Until I had a real lover; 
We kept good hours at school—but then 
I thought the eve would ne’er be over. 


My husband—dear, how strange it seems 
For me to say so—just remember 
Your friend, dear Fan, is not fifleen, 
And will not be till next December. 
The people laugh at it, my dear, 
And smile and joke with one another; 
And it does sound extremely queer, 
When I’m called Mrs., like my mother! 


But to return, you’ll wish to know, 
Of course, about my lord and master! 
Well, in his gate he’s rather slow, 
Once broke his leg by some disaster; 
Not very tall, nor very short— 
He quite resembles your old granny: 
Has lost an eye and several teeth!— 
Now is’nt it distressing, Fanny? 


I cannot say I love him much, 
But then papa so urged the marriage, 
Told me of India shawls and pearls, 
Ofliveried servauts and a carriage, 
Of looks of envy vainly sent 
From far and near towards his daughter; 
So, with a sigh, I gave consent, 
But wished him well—across the water! 


Mamma vas highly pleased of course, 

To find my face had so attracted 
A man of wealth—and to refuse, 

She said, would prove me quite distracted. 
He’s very nearly fifty three, 

I thought him much too old and hearty; 
But ma declared, it could not be 

A better age for either party! 


So we are wedded—I’m a bride, 

And have a coach and servants many; 
But I’d give them, and more beside, 

For one good romp with you, dear Fanny. 
1 long to hear about the girls, 

To talk old times and school tricks over, 
When we could dance the hours away, 

Quite undisturbed by beau or lover. 


What pleasant days we used to have, 
Chase butterflies from flower to flower, 
And dress our dolls on holidays, 
In that Uelicious grape-vine bower. 
Ah! they were happy, happy days; 
1 wish the present to old Harry! 
But then ’tis vain to wish, | know— 
How foolish people are to marry! 


I want to see you very much, 
When I get throush this dissipation; 
I'd like to come and spend a week, 
You sent so kind an invitation; 
7T will be a most delightful ride. 
And then I'll get the gloves you bet me; 
So, I'll come down to Sunnyside, 
That is—if Colonel B. will let me! 


NV. ¥. Mirror. 


— 


AN EXPOSTULATORY ODE TO THE 
SIAMESE TWINS, 

do delieve 

That one or two, are almost what they seem; 

That goodness is no name.”’ Cruitpe HaRo.p. 

‘A Novet Case—Chong and Yang, the Siamese 

Twins, have been tried in Trambull county, Ohio, 
for an assault and battery committed on an old and 
respectable citizen. The defendants pleaded guilty, 


and were each fined five dollars and costs,”’ 
Ah, Yang! oh, Chong! 
Twins not in twain, but curiously united; 
Youths, that eclipse the vouth that’s double-sighted; 
Brothers, who even in boyhood’s time “ walk dou- 
ble,” 


Though “‘singular,” beyond all powers of song; 
Most singular of Pluralists, who stand 
‘The oddest Union sure in any land— 
One to which Birmingham’s is but a bubble— 
Why gat ye into trouble? 
Il. 
Fie, Yang!—Ah, Chong, for shame! 
Why would ye blot your fame? 
Meek Chong, mild Yang, | simply ask you why, 
Gentle ye seemed when ye were here, a show, 
And found us ever willing 
To pay our shilling; 
What miracle has changed your nature so, 
That for her twins, sad Siam’s doomed to sigh, 
And Ohio cries O! 
Itt. 
Assault a citizen that’s so respectable 
With fists four-fold— 
With double fists to batter one so old! 
Who ever dreamed you could? 
IfI could build up a defence I would, 
But fear it’s not erectable. 
What! you who made in London sach a hit, 
To make so many hard onesata cit! 
You whose ye show raised more than Punch’s 
uss, 
To deal out punches thus! 
To visit age with fierce assauitand battery! 
I say, young Chong, 
(This is no time for flummery and flattery) 
was very wrong: 
I say, young Yang, 
That you are rauch to blame for every bang. 
IV. 
You might, or ere the Outrage was begun, 
Have recollected there were two to one; 
I know, what you know, that you’re Two in uno; 
And knowing what I do know, 
I think, while Chong was making man a mummy, 
Yang should have been content to stand as dummy. 
Better it would have been had one been Joath, 
But better still, had both. 
Yes, being of a piece, you should have kept 
The peace, and then sad Siam had not wept. 
You had not then been tried and forced to plead 
Guilty—you had not then been forced to bleed! 
You had not paid your dollars, yet been far 
Less dolorous than you are. 
You had not then been fined, had not been found 
From Quiet’s pathway rovers—or a rover; 
And though ’tis true you still had both been bound, 
You bad not been bound over; 
Nor had you been bereft of hope and joy, 
Like wanton boys at sea, without a buoy. 
Yang, Chong, take warning—plunge not into quar- 
rels; 
Oh! tarnish not your laurels. 
Think—how should single-bodied man resist 
Your complicated fist? 
If you should injure or affront, what lout 
So crazed as call you out? 
If he proceed by civil process, long 
Must be the scrupulous judicial doubt, 
First, whether Chong be Yang, or Yang be Chong— 
And next which back should feel the heaviest thong; 
Which of the brace 
Should have the dungeon’s darkest place— 
Who should be sentenced tor four weeks, and .who 
Be doomed for two; 
Who should be flogged, 
And who acquitted—cleared—y ct culprit-clogged! 
Take warning, I repeat, dear Chong and Yang, 
And letus be again encomiastic; 
Fly (if ye can) the gang, 
Comprising half the world, yclept pugnastic. 
Oli! make not hits 
At old, respectable, law- seeking cits. 
For whomsoever you attack 
Is doomed to meet a simultaneous whack, 
Then let not, Chong and Yang, your victim be 
A citizen whose lite with years is filled— 
A lean and slippered pantaloon—lest he 
(Like other pantaloons) be DOUBLE-MILLED. 


From the London Metropolitan, for June. 
THE WIDOW’S RESOLUTION, 

“The prose of her practice accords not with the poetry of 
her professions.’—C. Lamb, Esq. 
Dear friend to oblige you alone, 

I have cast off my sable array, 
My weeds have quite dear to me grown, 

I have worn them a year and a day; 
You have decked me in satin and gold, 

But your labour is really in vaio, 
For youott by myself have been told, 

That I never shall marry again! 
It befits not a mourner to wear 

This hat, looped with feathers and pearls, 
(Though I own I am pleased that my hair 

Has not guite forgotten its curls. ) 
There is style in this robe I confess, 

But I wish it were somewhat more plain; 
What to me are the follies of dress? 

I’m resolved not to marry again! 


I’ve received fifiy cards at the least, 
The season begins to be gay, 

How lucky the dear, dear deceased 
Went off in the middle of May! 

’*T was just like him—how long will my mind 
His considerate kindness retain, 

Oh! why did he leave me behind? 


’m resolved not to marry again! 


Is the Opera filled? can it boast 
That with stars it is thickly beset? 
Whose cadence enraptures the most? 
And whose is the best pirouette? 
May I hope Tagtioni to see, , 
Or does wedlock her bounding restrain? 
But alas! what is wedlock to me? 
I’m resolved net to marry again! 


Some belles must have faded, I fear— 
Have new ones appeared in their room? 
Don’t you think that this last quiet year 
Has done much for my plumpness and bloom? 
Oh! how my return will annoy 
My rival, that prim Lady Jane; 
Poor thing! she will weleome with joy 
My resolve not to marry again! 


Do the beaux whom my eyes used to pierce 
Remember, and talk of me oft? 

Are the Colonel’s mustachios as fierce, 
And the smiles of the Viscount as soft? 

Does Lord William, my pet cavalier, 
Expect me with joy or with pain? 

Does he mention with hope or with fear 
The chance of my wedding again? 


Hark, the carriage has come to the door: 
Now remember, I deem it but right 

To insist you’ll not take me to more 
Than ¢wo quiet parties to-night; 

I have really no spirits to roam, 
You’ll a sombre companion obtain, 

But take notice, you forced me from home,— 
l intend not to marry again! 


To-morrow precisely at four, 
Pray call at my house without fail, 

Di drive in the Park for an hour, 
Wrapt up ina Chantilly veil; 

It is painful te quit my retreat, 

But a dignified grief I'll maintain; 

And though thousands should die at my feet, 
I’m resolved not to marry again! 


M. A. 


A FEW YEARS. 


Oh! a few years! how the words come, 
Like frost acros the heart! 
We need not weep, we need not smile, 
For a few years, alittle while, 
And it will all depart. 
And we shall be with those who lie 
Where there is neither smile nor sigh. 


Yet—‘‘a few years”’—is this the whole 
Of chilliness in the name? 

That, glad or wretched, a few years, 

With their tumaltaous hopes and fears, 
And ’twill be all the same— 

Our names, our generation, gone, 

Uur day of life, and life’s dream done? 


Ah! this were nothing,—/ewer still 

Will do to bury all 

That made life pleasant once, and threw 
Over its stream the sunny hue 

That it shall searce reeall. 

There is a gloomier grave than death, 
For hearts where love is as life’s breath. 


Ay, pain sleeps now; but, a few years, 
And how all, all may change! 
How some whose hearts were like our own, 
So woven with ours, so like in tone, 
By then may have grown strange: 
Or keep but that tame, cutting show 
Or love that freezes fervour’s flow! 


Such things have been; oh! a few years, 
They teach us more of earth, 

And of what all its sweetest things, 

Its kindly ties, its hopes’ young springs, 
Its dearest smiles are worth, 

Than ought its sage ones ever told 

Before our own fond breasts grew cold, 


But—worst and saddest—a few years, 
And happy is the heart 
That believes itself the same— 
Its now calm pulse, so dead, so tame;— 
To be the one whose lightest start 
Was bliss, even though it wrung hot tears, 
To the cold rest of later years. 


The storms and buds together gone, 

The sunshine and the rain-- 
Our hopes, our cares, our tears grown few, 
We love not as we used to do, 

We never can again! 
And thus much for afew short years,— 
Can the words brgathe of much that cheers? 


Yet something we must love, while life 
Is worn within the breast; 
Oh! would that earth bad not, even yet, 
Enough, too much, whereonto set 
Its tenderness supprest! 
Would this world bad indeed no more 
On which affection’s depth to pour! 


For then how easy it would be, 
In contriteness of soul, 
Weary and sick, to bring to One, 
To the Unchangeabdle alone, 
Devotedly the whole! 
Then, a few years, at rest forgiven, 
Himself would dry all tears in Heaven! 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


MARRIED, 

By the Rev. Hiram R. Harrold J 

. OS 

to ANN C. TAYLOR, both of 
COMB SICKLER Rev. Wm, Cooper, Mr. WINE. 
— » to Mrs. MARY PIDGEON, all of South. 

On Tuesday, 26th inst. b the Ri 
oan wee ust. by the Right Rev. Wm. White 
JOHN W NDREW 8, to MARY, daughter of John 


On the 27th inst. at Friends’ Meeti 
street, ISAAC R. DA YDIA ¢ 
VIS, to LYDIA 

At Bordentown, N. J. on Wednesd i 

»N. J. a i 
m J. Reese, Mr. J. W ALLEN 
A ss SARAH B. NORCROSS, of the former 


On Tuesday, 26th inst by John Swift, M 

L. SELLERS, to SARAH ANN, daughter 
M. D. all of this city. 
Punday evening, by Squire Birton, Mr. 
KELLEY, of this city, to Miss RACHEL pte sae 

n the 28th instant, by Elder Frederick 
EDMUND LEEDOM, to Miss SARAH POWEE 

n the 28th inst by th ; 
of esame, Mr. JOSEPH RUDOLPH, 


- county, to Miss J 
ot Upper Darby, UDITH EACHUS, 


On Thursday evening, 28th ult. b 
_Thursd - by the Rev. Dr. 
lancy, EDWARD COLES, Esq. late Governor of Minos 
to SALLY LOGAN, daughter of Hugh Roberts Esq of 
Pine Grove, near Philadelphia. 


On the 14th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr Boardma 
pape WARREN, to Miss ANN REYNOLDs, ner 
ity. 
On Thursday, 15th ult. by the Rev. Timoth 
Mr. NATHANIEL MARTIN, aged 71 re fy = 


71 years, to Mrs. 
oe HAYNS, aged 66 years, all of Decker Town, 


House, on Cherry 
. CORBIT, both of 


On Thursday evening, 28th inst. by Joseph M‘Tivai 
Esq. Recorder of this city, THOMAS. M. PLUMMER. of 

redericK county, Maryland, to MARY WE=3’ t 
Liberties. 

n Thursday evening, 28th ultimo, by the Rev. John 
Chambers, Mr. WILLIAM BARKLEY, to Mi 
WILSON, both of this city. a 

n Thursday evening, 28th ult. by the same, Mr. JOS. 
CORNWALL, to Miss ELIZABETH SIPS,all of this De 

On Tuesday evening, 26th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Roche, 
Mr. NATHANIEL CHURCH, of this city, to Mrs. RE- 
BECCA JONES, of Dover, State of Delaware. 

On Monday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, 
ANDREW B. KITCHEN, to MARIA MATILDA, daugh- 
ter of the late Wm. M‘vutcheon, of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Brantley, 
Col. WM. EASBY, of Washington, D.C. to Mrs. AGNES 
MARIA, widow of Col. James Overstreet, late Congress- 
man from South Carolina. 

In Washington, 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
SILAS D. EUSON, of Philadelphia, to Miss SARAH P. 
SAUNDERS, of that city, eldest daughter of the late 
Peter Saunders, of Georgetown, D. C. 


DIED. 


On Monday, 25th inst. after a short illness, JOHN H. 
FRY, of the Northern Liberties, in the 46th year of his 
age. 

On Monday, in the 89th year of her age, Mrs. HANNAH 
HOLLINGSWORTH, relict of Levi Hollingsworth, Esq. 

On Fifth-day, 21st inst. at his residence, in Shrewsbury, 
PETER CORLIES, in the 87th year of his age. 

On the evening of the 27th inst. Mrs. ELIZABETH 
MATLACK. 

On Thursday morning, Mrs. MARGARET PAGE, after 
a lingering illness, in the 72d year of her age. 

On Wednesday morning. 27th inst. Mrs. CATHERINE 
FILER. 

On Thursday evening, after a lingering iliness, JAMES 
M‘LAUGHLIN, aged 31 years. 

On the evening of the 27th inst. at her residence, in 
Roxborough, in the 79th year of her age, Mrs. JANL 
CONRAD, relict of the late Michael Conrad. 

Suddenly, on the 26th inst. at Reading, Pa, PETER, 
son of Jacob Barfel, aged 18 years. 

On Monday evening, the 25th instant, Mrs. MARY 
M‘KEEVER, aged 79 years, relict of Capt. Jas. M‘Keever. 

On the 25th ust. near Trenton, Mr. CHARLES SYFER 
HELT, of Pittsburg, formerly of Philadelphia, aged 45 

ears 
Suddenly, on Sunday morning, Mrs ANNA EDITH, 
wife of Thomas D. Nancrede, and daughter of George b. 
Blake. 

On Sunday morning, in the 25th year of her age, ELIZA 
VAUGHN, wife of Wm. Mason, Jr. 

On Friday evening, in the 55th year of his age, Mr. 
WILLIAM JACKSON. 

On Saturday morning, 36th ult. JAS. Y. CHRISTY, 
aged 4 years aud 10 months, son of Wm. and Mary Aun 
Christy. 

On Sunday evening, 17th ult. after a short but severe 
illness, in the 26th year of her age, Mr. EMELINE, wile 
of Tarleton B Armstrong, M. D. of Butler, Butler county, 
and daughter of George Flake, Sen. of this city. id 

On tho morniag the 28th inst. SAMUEL 8. CUMMING, 
Druggist. 

At Harrisburg, Pa. on Wednesday night, of a lingering 
illness, Mrs. MARY WOLF, wife of George Wollt, Esq. 
Governor of this Commonwealth. ‘ 

On the evening of the Ist inst. MARY ANN KNOX, 
daughter of Mr. Ambrose Knox, of Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina, in the 14th year of herage, at the house of the 
Rev. George C. Potts, south Tenth, below Cedar stgeet. 

On Saturday evening, after a long and protracted ill 
ness, CHARLES BOYER, in the 19th year of his age. | Phe 
deceased was an apprentice in tne Office of Poulson'’s 
American Daily Avertiser, and the editor of that paper 
says, was much respected for his studious habits, aud for 
his industry and integrity. ‘ 

On evening, ist MATTHEW FUIZINGA 
MESSCHERT, Esq. in the 69th year of his age. 

At Salisbury, Maryland,on Tuesday, 26th ult. after 4 
jong and painfull illness, Mrs. MARIA, wite. of Dr. John 

ustin, of that place. : 

— Garrettsviile, Portage county, Ohio, ELIZABETH 
GARRETT ATWOOD, formerly a resident of Rox- 
yrough, Philadelphia county. 
In on the 97th ult. Mrs. CATHERINE SPAYD, 
daughter of the late Governor Heister, and widow of the 

te John Spayd, Esq. aged 61 years. 
On the 3d inst. Mrs. ELIZABETH SHINDLER, in the 
44th year of her age. 

On Tuesday inorning, Mr. HOOD IRV INE, in thé 45th 
year of his age. 

On Monday lingering. 
painful disease, which she bore with christian fortitude 
and resignation, Mrs. ANN, wife of Mr. James Daly, in 
the 50th year of her age. 


morning, 25th ult. aftera lingering anda 
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